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N all the religions of the ancient world music was the 
only earthly thing permitted to follow man into 
eternity. 





HE greater the productiveness of a branch of art the 

sooner its works appear antiquated. Compositions 

for the pianoforte being brought forth in greatest num- 
bers, soonest become old fashioned in style. 


N operatic composer may very easily introduce an 
appropriate shriek at the end of any vocal phrase 
he chooses, and thus make his work, however weak it 


may be, rival the noblest drama in popular effects. 
ME ah 


UR modern music is so new an art, that we should not 

be too ready to dogmatize respecting what it may 

or may not accomplish. The ultimate value of the art is 

still unknown, although Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 

have accomplished so much with it. 
tai - 

USIC is the only modern art competent to give ade- 

quate expression to the eager impulses of modern 

life. The etiquette of the drawing room leads to the 

suppression of all betrayals of emotion, however honest 
and strong it may be. Music provides some vent. 


USIC itself offers the most complete means of im- 
parting a knowledge of conditions of the soul; 
therefore it is not surprising that one cannot translate its 
statements into speech, although the attempt is some- 
times made to render them in poetical prose and poetry, 
which is more nearly allied to music than ordinary 


speech. 
= 


EETHOVEN, in his Leonore overtures, has shown 

how carnestly he sought to perfect his work. We 

see him, as it were, condensing some portions, expanding 

others ; rejecting one idea, and selecting another ; alter- 

ing the orchestration, strengthening here, and polishing 

there, until the wonderful product of his creative love is 
finished in perfect beauty. 


OME modern instrumental music has such singular 
S characteristics that no language can fitly describe 
it, still less provide it with a text. Its motions are so 
rapid that to attach poetry to it would be to wed it toa 
limping bride. Even dancing would prove too sluggish, 
dull and tardy, unless it were performed by fairies, with 
the speed of thought, and so idealized that it may be in 
the same relation to our customary dances as this music 


is to ordinary ballet tunes. 


O one jealous of his literary reputation would adopt 
N the phrascology of a metaphysician in the ex- 
pression of surface thoughts. For the same reason com- 
posers should take care, when about to write a fugue or 
other work in the highest style of art, that they first of 
all invent musical ideas worthy of such treatment, as 
well as susceptible of it. Otherwise, the inherent pov- 
erty and unsuitability of such thoughts will become 
more and more evident as the work proceeds. 


CHUBERT'S exuberant fancy and wonderful facility 
S led him to produce works of gigantic proportions 
when he was not hampered with a text. His songs are 
concise, but his symphonies are unrestrained in their 
luxuriance. Instead of the adoption of short themes for 
development, long melodies are spread forth freely to 
form that attention 
from an audience and conscious mental effort for their 


movements demand considerable 


due appreciation. For long melodies, like long sen- 
tences, require proportionately more intellectual exertion, 
- 

ENDELSSOHN’S later works became more and 
more tinged with the peculiar kind of melancholy 
which, from the limitations of language, must be known 
as Mendelssohnian, It may be spoken of as a morbid 
brooding over imaginary pains, a fondness for an elegiac 
mental state; yet only those persons who have noticed 
the prevailing expression of Mendelssohn's later works 
reference is made to 


understand what is meant when 





this mental condition. In other composers who are not 
his imitators, it was only occasionally apparent, while in 
Mendelssohn it gradually became a ruling and lasting 
mental disposition. Only from this point of view we 
may become reconciled to his early removal from occu- 


pation in earthly music. if 


THE MYSTERIOUS ACT OF COMPO- 
SITION. 
AVING considered the subject of inspiration, it is 
H necessary to refer to preparatory exercises. 

The technical preliminary studies of a musical com- 
poser should be so thorough that sensation and expres- 
sion, idea and representation, are inseparably connected 
in his mind. 

In actual production he has three principal duties to 
perform: To invent and plan with clearness, freedom and 
decision; to write with boldness and speed; to examine 
and criticise with conscientious care and pertinacity. 

The mental powers of an artist should be fully devel- 
oped, so that he may comprehend his art in all of its 
aspects, and be able to decide, whenever two principles 
conflict, which shall have the ascendancy. In those cases 
where the generally received canons of art fail to afford 
the required guidance, he must seek it in his own artistic 
conscience. 

This most sensitive, innate feeling then becomes the 
needed and the only availing verifying faculty. It en- 
ables him to become his own umpire, free from all per- 
plexity, arising from a want of judgment or training, and 
unfettered by any arbitrary law which he does not ac- 
knowledge and feel to be true, and to be equally free 
from ignorant licentiousness and impotent servility. 

The musical composer has not to look back to bygone 
days; his sphere of action lies in the present and future. 
He may not depend upon authority or precedent; neither 
can abstract knowledge nor mere technical training suffice 
for his preparation. He must think and feel deeply until 
he invents musical ideas that will lead him, in an artistic 
sense, to energetic and joyiul activity. He must possess 
that longing desire for new deeds and new progress 
which indicate the artistic rank of every true musician. 
Yet a continuous craving for novelty must not appear in 
his productions, nor should “vaulting ambition overleap 
itself.” If to avoid diatonic progressions he uses enhar- 
monic, and to avoid commonplace rhythms he employs 
unusual or extremely strange and irregular forms, all 
such exaggerations will prove distortions and betray his 
avoidances. 

A calculating and plodding mind, hunting after new 
combinations of sounds, may, by chance, discover some 
singular harmonies; but these cannot well be employed 
in actual composition without their having the appear- 
ance of being the result of calculation. For, as we have 
seen, music, unless true to some deep, innate feeling, is 
not great art, and the chords hypothecated above are use- 
less as artistic materials unless they are conceived at the 
moment when their presence is required. In which case 
they readily fall into position and are felt to be in keep- 
ing with the whole work. 

No so called licenses of genius, apologies or exceptions 
need be made when novel harmonies and progressions 
are found to be consistent with the prevailing idea of a 
composition, and when they are not in keeping such 
pleas are useless and only tend to make incompetent 
artists believe that there are special prerogatives for 
great composers, who may be held almost irresponsible 
for their proceedings. 

It is desirable that the musical composer should write 
many works for horns without valves and appliances that 
he may learn how to accomplish much with limited re- 
sources and become habituated to the use of natural har- 
monies. To stimulate his imagination in these efforts he 
may conjure up before his mind the clang of martial 
trumpets and the soldier’s march ; the lovely sounds of 
the horn in the lonely forest and the huntsman’s chorus; 
the innocent rustic dances on the village green and the 
usual artless accompaniment. But these and similar 
means to excite the imaginative faculty should not be 
greatly indulged in, and should be discarded entirely as 
soon as may be, or the composer will find the need of 
such stimulation when attempting highly original and 
By these exercises his productions 








much greater tasks. 
will, from the first, gain in mildness, clearness and tract- 
ability. 

The value and power of a composition do not con- 
sist inthe introduction and crowding of uncommon and 
startling forms, but in a regular and consistent develop- 
ment. Upon the basis of natural harmonies and pro- 
gressions the composer may at all times fall back, with 
a sense of perfect security, from anything harsh or 


overstrained. Here he will find freshness, joyfulness, 


and true power, the source of strength, boldness and 





right, and may entrench himself after venturing into the 
most distant regions of undiscovered harmonies. 

Some composers have stimulated their imaginations 
by extemporizing freely on the pianoforte, as in a kind of 
reverie or day dream; and afterwards concentrated their 
thoughts on the work to be attempted in silence and 
solitude. Others, after deciding on the general plan and 
scope of the work, have improvised freely at an instry. 
ment various themes and counter themes, contrasting 
them in countless ways and then have retired to ponder 
and select, from a mass of suitable matter, that which js 
available for the work in hand. Mendelssohn, Mozart 
and Haydn usually wrote in the morning, from seven 
o'clock to ten. Although Mozart frequently thought out 
his compositions while riding in a carriage or enjoying a 
stroll, it is said that Auber’s musical ideas came most 
freely while on horseback, even when galloping. It js 
recorded of Halévy that, when his powers failed he 
watched a kettle and listened to its singing. Adolphe 
Adam used to bury himself with his cats under an eider- 
down quilt. Thunderstorms greatly excited Meyerbeer's 
imagination. Strauss wanders-from room to room, re- 
maining longest where he works quickest. Gounod's 
memory enables him to retain long works without the 
aid of even a sketch book. Gluck could perform the 
same feats, and when composing an opera always imag- 
ined himself seated in the centre of the pit. Good liv- 
ing was essential to Handel. He died soon after the 
failure of his appetite. Beethoven, when engaged upon 
an important work, shut himself up for hours and was 
very angry if he discovered any one within hearing. 
Wagner is fastidious respecting the aspect of the room 
in which he writes, its upholstery, &c.; and Rossini 
preferred to write at night, and in bed if the weather 
was cold. Although many such accounts are hardly 
credible, yet some lead us to believe that experience led 
to the formation of fixed habits. The greatest composers 
are remarkable for great productivity ; therefore they ac- 
quired the ability to induce conditions favorable for the 
exercise of the creative faculty, and some of them, such 
as Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Liszt and Wagner, who 
wrote their noblest works late in life, seem to have gained 
increased power by such exercise. 

A musical composer begins at the very outset to form 
mental habits that will influence him, whether he will or 
not, throughout his career. For instance, he may pursue 
the course of study commonly taken by students in Eng- 
land and Germany or that adopted in Italy, and this early 
diverting of the mind ina given direction will continu- 
ously exerta formative influence over his productions. In 
the former countries the first lessons consist of the study 
of chords and the laws that govern their succession 
when they are combined to form a continuous series. 
Here, of course, the suspension and resolution of dis- 
cords and the art of modulation receive attention. It is 
certain that in these countries the harmonic principle 
very early takes a large share of thought. The student 
has to learn to fit together a quartet of parts so carefully 
that at each point a complete chord may be made. All 
that he is called upon to accomplish in the way of 
melody is to take care that no part contains skips that 
would seem uncouth to the singer or unnatural to the 
auditor. He then proceeds to the study of double coun- 
terpoint, fugue and canon. Inall such subjects he only re- 
ceives instruction necessary to lead him to the avoidance 
of unpleasant progressions in any one part. But in all 
that relates to the formation of a melody that shall in- 
spire or even interest a singer he is unassisted by prin- 
ciples of action or even general advice; and some of the 
very best masters of musical construction have even ex- 
pressed doubts if the art of melody could be taught. 
Hence we hear of “the gift of melody.” 

Now, although we should ever honor a writer who has 
had the thorough training in schools of harmony and 
counterpoint, yet it is evident that a composer who has 
little scholarship and, if able to write a melody that peo- 
ple will love and hardly refrain from singing, may gain 2 
recognition that will never be accorded his learned 
brother. For the general public cares little for novel 
harmonies or skillfully contrived counterpoints. The 
melody of a composition is, after all, its chief feature. 
It has a greater influence over the hearer than any 
other specialty. A hearer frequently follows it, and on 
its repetition it may be recognized. It recurs again and 
again to his mind subsequently, and by its effect alone 
he identifies the work from all others. To such an ex- 
tent is this habit common that even those persons who 
are extremely fond of rich, grand and novel chords and 
sequences are rarely found according them special atten- 
tion during performance. For then music appears as 4 
living thing; the chords are not regarded as columns 
standing on a bass, base or foundation, from which they 
are calculated or measured—as resting on a “root” from 
which they spring, but asin motion. The Italian, there- 
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fore, begins the study of composition with the formation 
of melodies of a singable character, unattended by har- 
monic combinations. He proceeds to produce a second 
yocal melody to make a duet with the first, in which it is 
deemed sufficient if the two parts agree with one an- 
other. Reference is not made to complete chords, which, 
having their own laws of progression, might curb the 
free and unrestrained motions of these comparatively 
artless melodies. 
The habit of disregarding all considerations of har- 
mony, except the most simple and obvious chords 
of nature which may be imagined by the singer, leads to 
the invention of self-dependent melodies that so readily 
find favor with the masses of the people, who cannot at 
every turn find accompaniments forthcoming. They re- 
quire songs that speak for themselves, rather than those 
which depend so greatly for their due effect upon elab- 
orate and highly artistic pianoforte accompaniments; as, 
for instance, the songs of Schumann, Beethoven or Liszt. 
And when the Italian melodies are attended with their 
simple harmonies, highly glorified by a grand orchestra 
(of which they are unworthy), they lose nothing, but ap- 
pear more fascinating in such radiant tonal colors. 
Italian writers rarely learn to provide subject matter 
worthy the resources of a chorus of either voices or in- 
struments. It seems to be quite as difficult for them to 
produce works of art in which sublime thoughts and 
highly involved ideas require magnificent chords and an 
elaborate plexus of parts, as for Germans to construct 
melodies independent of harmonies. Dr. A. B. Marx, of 
Berlin, has, however, devised a system by which melody is 
taught successfully to students of harmony. This is 
‘worthy of note, for it must be regarded a great triumph 
that the principles of melodic construction may be read- 
ily demonstrated to the understanding. 
Harmonies are readily reduced to mathematical for- 
mule. 
Conformity to rules of composition will not lead com- 
posers to produce works that are as the outpourings of 
the heart. Hence the necessity of studying music psy- 
chologically, as referred to in the former article. Those 
composers who have habitually regarded music as a 
record of soul-states have not only succeeded in laying 
the foundations of a new science within the reaim of 
music, but have produced art-works in accordance with 
their principles that, with the exception of those of Bach, 
rank with the best hitherto obtained, and point to the real 
“music of the future,” which will be something more than 
a mere toying with pleasant sounds, or the “carrying 
out” with great technical skill a-fugal theme or sym- 
phonic motivo. Even now it proves the existence of 
hitherto undetermined mental abilities. Noone can pre- 
dict what may ultimately be accomplished by this new art. 





SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Parr XIII. Vv 


(COPYRIGHTED—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


DDITIONAL illustrations are here given in evidence 

of the assertion that Shakespeare’s thoughts revert- 

ed almost constantly to music, and that the similes he 

drew from the art are expressed in language capable of 

definite, technical explanation, and yet which does not 

show the least trace of pedantry. It is free from the 

vague generalities commonly indulged in by writers 

whose actual knowledge of music is extremely limited in 
comparison with their literary skill. 


‘** Love’s Lasor Lost.” 


** One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony.” 


” 


* Is there not a ballad, boy, of ‘“The King and the Beggar? 
The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three 
ages since; but, | think, now ‘tis not t» be found, or, if 
it were, it would neither serve the writing nor the 
tune.” 


See “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Winter's Tale.” 


“ Sing, boy; my spirit grows heavy in love,”’ &c. 


‘* Be still, drum! for your manager is in love; yea, he loveth. 
“* Warble, child ; make passionate my sense of hearing.” 


‘* Will you win your love with a French brawl? 

How mean’st thou ? brawling in French? 

No, my complete master; but to jig off a tune at the 
tongue’s end, canary to it with your feet, humour it 
with turning up your eyelids; sigh a note, sing a note; 
sometime through the throat, as if you swallowed love 
with singing love,”’ &c., “and keep not too long in one 
tune, but a snip and away,” &c. 


Canary, or canarie, was an animated dance, performed 
with wild gestures, and is supposed to be of Spanish ori- 
gin, or to have come from the Canary Islands. The 
music resembled that of the gigue and loure, which latter 
dance was also a great favorite with Louis XIV. 

The brawl was a dance in which all joined hands in a 


turn to kiss every one of the ladies. 


with an accompaniment. 


“Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 

Celestial, as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong 

That sings Heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue !”” 
“You find not the apostrophes, and so miss the accent: 

let me supervise the canzonet,”’ &c. 
“She hath one of my 
Sonnets already,” &c. 
“Longaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile,” &c. 


“Tush, none but minstrels like of sunneting.” 

“To see great Hercules whipping a gigg, 

And profound Solomon to tune a jigg.”’ 
See “Much Ado About Nothing,” “Love's Labor 
Lost.” 


“A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound.” 
“Subtile as Sphinx: as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute strung with his hair; 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 


*T'll make one in a dance or so; or I will play on the 
tabor to the worthies and let them dance the hay.” 


“ The trumpet sounds; be mask’d, the maskers come.”’ 


“ Play music then; nay, you must do it soon. 
Not yet—no dance: thus change I like the moon,”’ &c. 


“ The music plays; vouchsafe some motion to it. 
Our ears vouchsafe it.”’ 


“ So the measure ends. 
More measure of this measure; be not nice.” 
See “Love's Labor Lost,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“As You Like it.” 


“ He can sing 
A mean most meanly.” 


See “Love’s Labor Lost” and “Winter's Tale.” 
‘* Woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s song.”’ 
** As love is full of unbefitting strains."’ 
‘“* When shepherds pipe on oaten straws.” 
See “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
“*The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo,” 
** ANTONY AND CLEOraTRA,”’— 


* The oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes.”’ 


* Antony, 
Enthroned in the market place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air.”’ 


** Give me some music—music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 
The music, ho!” 
“* We'll to the river; there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finned fishes.”’ 
** Why so tart a favor 
To trumpet such good tidings ?”’ 
“ Make battery to our ears with the loud music, 
The while I'll place you. Then the boy shall sing; 
The holding every man shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley.” 
The holding was the burden or chorus. Possibly refer- 
ence is made here to some particular note, which was 
made highly emphatic and held vigorously with a certain 
cordial enthusiasm, irrespective of musical moderation 
or restraints. 


“ These drums! these trumpets, flutes! What! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows. Sound and be hanged! Sound out.” 


** Peace, what noise ? 
List, list ! 
Hark! 
Music i’ the air, 
Under the earth. 
It signs well.” 
‘ Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear; 
Make mingling with our rattling tambourines 
That heaven and earth may make their sounds together, 
Applauding our approach.”’ 

“ His voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends; 
But, when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder.” 


“ Scald rhymers 
Ballad us out of tune.” 

See “Winter's Tale.” page 239. 

Reference is not made here to the Skalds or Scallds. 
These were Gothic poets, priests and bards attached to 
the courts of Scandinavian princes, whose songs record 
the histories of the kings of Norway from the earliest 
times to the middle ages. But to ballad singers who dis- 
seminated wisdom, scandal, folk-lore and even religious 
knowledge in the dialects of the people. They were 





In the middle of the sixteenth century it was one 


circle. 


of the features of the dance for each of the gentlemen in | valuable to historians, indicating, as they frequently did, 


the effects of political and other changes on the mind of 


The music, as usual, was written in parts (generally | the commonalty. The melodies are constantly referred 
three independent parts), instead of being merely a tune | to by chroniclers and dwelt upon with passionate delight 


at their beauty and fitness to express the pains and 
pleasures of life. 


MINOR TOPICS. 





For modern music figured basses are almost useless 
if not impracticable. In olden times, when the chief parts 
were carried by other iastruments than the accompanying 
one, or by masses of voices, and when the accompaniment 
itself did not form an orchestral independent part of itself, 
figured basses were useful, and saved much labor to the com- 
poser, who only had to jot down a few figures, instead of 
being obliged to write out in full every chord in the piece. 
To know thorough bass is a necessary part of a good musi- 
cian’s education; but, ‘‘forthe direction of music of modern 
character and variety, few men would care to be left with 
such vague clews to the intention of the composer.” 





Tue blind musicians of Milan have succeeded in 
arousing some interest in London musicians and critics. They 
played at the house of Richardson-Gardner, and belong to a 
school or academy of music in Milan instituted for the purpose 
of instructing those who are unfortunately deprived of sight in 
the art and science of music. Their ensemdle performance 
was admirable in certain selections from the chamber music 
of Mozart, Haydn and Boccherini. The solos on various in- 
struments begot much enthusiasm. Placida Virgilio played 
on the violoncello, Ripa Vittorio on the clarionet, and Peiis.- 
santo Ambrozio on the piano. Altogether, the exhibition 
was of a more than usually interesting character, and proved 
that blind persons can successfully cultivate the divine art of 
music. 
- 

A NOVELTY in pianos has been put forth by the 
eminent London firm, John Broadwood & Sons, which has 
recently finished an instrument which combines all the ex. 
cellences and advantages of the modern grand piano with 
the antique exterior of the obsolete harpsichord. It has a 
case of unpolished oak, which is decorated with foliage pat- 
terns and devices, &c. The general outward appearance does 
not fail to satisfy the eye of the connoisseur, while the action 
and tone of the instrument produce the best impression upon 
all those who play upon it. As a genuine artistic novelty, 
the whole idea and carrying out is a success and a credit to 


the firm from which it emanates. 
oo 


THE musical MSS. recently sold by N. Charavay, 
in Paris, realized the following prices: Lot : (Bach), 150 
francs; lots 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 10, 11, 14, 17, by Beethoven, 280, 200, 
200, 180, 200, 500, 975, 340, 230 francs respectively; lot 24 
(Cherubini), 80 francs; lots 26, 28, 30 (Haydn), 601, 240, 185 
francs respectively; lots 38, 40 (Mendelssohn), 685, 75 franes 
respectively; lots 42, 43. 44, 46, 47, 51 (Mozart), 340, 300, 420, 
1,750, 2,050, 675 francs respectively; lots 53, s4 (Schubert), 
200, 200 francs respectively; lot 63 (Weber), 210 francs: lot 
73 (Grétry), 105 francs; lot 74 (W. Horsley), 130 francs. The 
large sum of 2,050 francs was realized for a letter of four 
pages, written by Mozart to his friend Gottfried Jacquin at 
Vienna, Truly, a unique and interesting sale 


Tue best of us are liable to make mistakes. Slips 
both of the pen and tongue are not rare in those who have a 
reputation for general accuracy of expression. As a late in- 
stance of a comparatively small though quite absurd mistake, 
the following may be quoted: The London Atheneum says 
of Mme. Menter, a pianist of great gifts, who has been play- 
ing in London with much success, that ‘‘as a virtuoso she 
has no equal among her own sex.” Of course, the error 
in this sentence consists in using the masculine form of the 
word virtuoso, which error is made doubly ridiculous by 
the concluding portion of the sentence. It is in fact like 
saying: ‘‘ Her person is feminine, but her artistic excellence 
is masculine.” 
- 
A PECULIAR suit was recently tried in the Superior 
Court before Judge Friedman. It was an action brought by 
Albert Eschert to recover $5,000 as damages fiom the Music. 
al Mutual Protective Union. The result of the suit served 
to prove that actual members of any society are bound to act 
according to the by-laws of that society, or otherwise run the 
risk of being expelled. The judge said that “if the Board 
of Directors had jurisdiction to act as they did, the mere 
manner in which they exercised it cannot be inquired 
into by the court. To maintain the action, therefore, 
as brought, the plaintiff was bound to show that his expul- 
sion was without jurisdiction. He had seemed to recognize 
his expulsion by playing in violation of the rules of the 
society.” The verdict, on this account, was given for the 
society. 
- 

Tue Bach Choir of London has done excellent work 
since its foundation. It has brought works to the notice of 
the musical public which other older organizations would 





both “ lewid and learned” in character, and are extremely 


never have revived, and has given the finest performances 
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of them, The London oratorio societies are too much an- 
chored to the sacred compositions of Handel and Mendels- 
sohn to give much attention to unknown works even by a 
genius as great as Bach. The Bach Choir, therefore, if only 
for the sake of its novel and extended répertoire, has its 
raison d'éire, \ts late rendering of the great contrapuntist’s 
**Mass, in B minor,” was even and good throughout, and ex- 
hibited admirable training. 


GREAT men will survive the small attacks made 
upon them by ignorant and malicious persous at the begin- 
ning of their career. So long as thirty years ago, Rubinstein 
was the object of disgraceful cabals in London, his recitals 
at the old Hanover Square Rooms proving a comparative 
failure in respect to public attendance, Now, how differently 
is he received and listened to! Simply because he has suc- 
ceeded in forcing himself to be recognized, It took years to 
do it, though. 


SpeAKING of Rubinstein, it appears that at a third 
recital he recently gave in Manchester he would not consent 
to announce his programme, The reason given for this pe- 
culiar freak is that at his second recitals in the same city 
some amateurs offended the great piano virtuoso by taking 
their music with them. Of course, such action has no ground 
of defence, and would have been severely commented upon 
both by the critics and the public if it had proceeded from a 
less famous artist. Great men have their weaknesses, which 
have to be accepted with the noble qualities that are inti- 
mately coupled with them. 


GREAT singers are becoming rare, and even singers 
possessing talent of a superior order are not numerous, Al- 
though four singers took part in the recent Conservatory 
examination at Leipzig, none of them, it is said, displayed 
capabilities likely to engage the attention of the world at 
large. The news is suggestive and offers much food for 
thought. Some will assert that human throats are no longer 
perfectly formed, while others will deny this proposition in 
totoand boldly announce it as their opinion that the true art of 
teaching singing has passed away. Whichever it may be, or 
whether it is partly one or the other, the fact remains the 
same, that singers of genius are as scarce as white black- 


birds. 


‘THE least action of a public character is wrongly 
interpreted by his enemies. While Director Neumann, of 
Leipzig (with the artists who had been associated with him 
in the representation of the Nibelungen, at Berlin), was 
offering Wagner an ovation, the celebrated composer was at- 
tacked by a sudden illness and was forced to retire from the 
stage before the manager's speech was brought to a conclu- 
sion, This action of Wagner’s was tumultuously applauded; 
but some there were who construed it maliciously. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that Wagner’s health is fail- 
ing, and his medical advisers insist upon his observing the 
greatest precautions, as they fear that he may break a blood 
vessel, and thus incur the most serious consequences. 


AccoRDING to report Liszt has found another 
subject for a ‘‘poéme symphonique.” On his recent arrival 
in Vienna ne found lying on his writing table a large music 
portfolio, embellished with a beautiful pen and ink sketch, 
by his countryman, M. von Zichy, entitled ‘‘Music from the 
Cradie to the Coffin,” Liszt wrote to the famous painter 
that his drawing was a wonderful symphony, and that he 
should endeavor to set it to notes and then dedicate the work 
to him. In a subsequent conversation, Liszt added, ‘‘The 
plan is already in my head; your drawing inspired me.” 
Here then is a rare novelty promised, which, no doubt, con- 


ductors will eagerly await 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..+»'' The Mascotte” has entered upon its third month at 
the Bijou Opera House. 
.. Signor Belari and his pupil, Emma Roderick, will re- 
turn from Paris in the early part of September. 
....Max Maretzek will give a series of orchestral concerts 
during the summer in Cincinnati, beginning July 12. 
....John Lavine is making extensive arrangements for the 


next season, and will manage several musical organizations. 





be given during the season. 


... According to the Saturday Aeview, the performances in 
London by the Gymnase Company have not won much suc- 
ccss 

James Morrissey may succeed in inducing Carl Rosa 
to visit America under the management of Brooks and Dick- 
son, 

...+The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, will visit 
Australia on a concert tour, leaving San Francisco about 
July I 

.Neuendorffs orchestra appears every night at Koster & | 
Bial’s, on Twenty-third street. The Sunday evening attend- 
ance continues to be quite large. 

.. The * Billee Taylor” troupe, with Francesca Guthrie, 
VYernona Jarbeaun and Eugene Clarke, did a successful busi- 


ness in Connecticut and Boston. Miss Guthrie’s Phede is a 
genuine artistic success. 

....Patti will positively visit America this season with her 
own manager, having refused every offer of English and 
American impresarios. 

....The New York Philharmonic Ciub, having closed a 
very brilliant and successful season, has added several new 
selections to its.extensive répertoire for the fall. 

...The fall tour of Joseffy, the pianist, will include San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit and all the impor- 
tant Eastern cities. 

....-The Metropolitan Concert Hall has become one of the 
most popular resorts in the city. Rudolph Bial arranges his 
programmes with excellent judgment, and the evening con- 
certs attract and delight large audiences. 

..++Carl Rosa has not taken Covent Garden. His autumn 
season will be in the provinces, and in January he will return 
to Her Majesty's. He has re-engaged Herr Schott, the cele- 
brated German tenor, for Wagnertian parts. 

..».The concert season has begun at the Sea Beach Palace 
Hotel, Coney Island. The band is under the direction of 
Henry Tissington, the leader of the Union Square orchestra. 
Among the soloists is Fred. C. Bryant, the well known cornct 
player. 

...+The Saalfield Summer Combination Troupe embraces the 
following named artists: Signor Brignoli,Signor Ferranti, Mme. 
Careno, Miss Spader and Sara Barton. The troupe intends 
visiting most of our principal watering places, Canada, the 
provinces, etc. 

....Miss Juch has received the warmest praise in London 
from both audience and critics. She has appeared in ‘‘Trav- 
iata.” The success of this young artist—who completed her 
studies in New York—deserves the attention of all American 
operatic aspirants, 

....It is not generally known that Emma Juch, who recently 
made a successful London début in Colonel Mapleson’s 
Opera Company, was for seven years a pupil of Mme. Murio 
Celli, of this city. She is probably the first American prima 
donna who never went to Europe to ‘‘ complete her studies.” 

....The next operatic novelty at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, will be the Turco-Hungarian opera ‘‘I] Rinnegato,” 
in which the part of the heroine, originally intended to be 
sung by Mme. Gerster, wiil be taken by Miss Juch; Baron 
Bodog Orczy, the composer, will be present to conduct the 
first performance, 

...»Mme. Gerster had a pleasant voyage from New York 
to Liverpool. On board ship a concert was given for the ben- 
efit of the Orphans’ Home of Liverpool, when the distinguished 
prima donna sang ‘‘ Casta Diva,” Arditi’s ‘‘ Flor de Marghe- 
rita,” and a German song. She went from Liverpool directly 
to her home in Bologna. 

....A really noteworthy and brilliant performance of Bolto’s 
‘‘Mefistofele” was given a week or so ago at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, with Nilsson as Margherita, Campanini as 
Faustand Nannettias Mefistofele. Minnie Hauk has appeared 
twice as Carmen, Her popularity is quite as great as ever. 
Mme. Dotti sang the part of A/ichaela, 

...-Mme. Menter’s playing of Liszt and Rubinstein reminds 
London 7ruth of Wellington's remark to his men at Waterloo 
—‘‘ Hard pounding this, my lads! hard pounding this!” She 
is massive and handsome. Liszt says she is ‘‘ trés remarqua- 
ble.” Her technique is wonderful; but the critic says she is 
incarnate cleverness worked by steam. 

..+.There is a man in northern New York who ‘ pumps” 
an organ in one of the churches in that region and, though not 
over bright, is very enthusiastic as to his ability as an expert 
in ‘‘ pumping.” He remarked the other day concerning the 
playing of a lady of some local prominence as a musician, that 
he could ‘‘ pump any tune into an organ that Mrs. W. could 
play.” 

....Among the passengers who arrived on the steamship 
Bothnia recently was Eva G. Cummings, who has been study- 
ing music during the last two years under the tuition of Lam- 
perti, Arrigotte and other masters in Milan. She is said to 
have made a successful début in Rome as Margharite in 
‘*Faust” and will return to Europe to fulfill an engagement in 
September. 

swicki \. G, Sherlock, with an amateur company that includes 
some of the best musical and dramatic talent of Bridgeport, is 
playing ‘‘ Pinafore” at Hawes’ Opera House in that city. The 
principal characters are as follows: /Jvsephine, Mrs, Clarence 
Swan; //e4e, Dora Schmitt; Buttercup, Addie Haight; Sir 
Joseph Porter, K. C. B., Fred S. Hawley; Captain Corcoran, 
W. L. Swift; Dick Deadeve, A. G. Sherlock; Ralph Rackstraw, 
F. Beddoe; Beatswain, Joseph Hammond. The chorus num- 
bers fifty voices, and the performance is said to be excellent. 

....The fortieth season, 1881-1882, of the Philharmonic 
Society, of New York, will be under the direction of Theo- 
The two hundredth concert of the society will 
The orchestra will be 100 strong 


dore Thomas. 


and augmented to 125 performers for special occasions. The 
best orchestral players in New York belong to the society. 
The society will give six concerts, preceded by six public re- 
hearsals, on Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, at the 
At the first concert, which will take place 


Academy of Music. 





November 12, a symphony composed for the society will prob. 
ably be performed. Arrangements are now being made in 
Europe to make the coming season the most attractive one in 
the history of the society. 

....The Festival Association, under the presidency of 
George William Curtis and the musical direction of Theodore 
Thomas, is progressing well with the preparations for the 
festival. Arrangements are now being concluded with some 
celebrated artists and composers. There will be three after. 
noon performances and four evening concerts. The first 
evening will be devoted to Bach and Mozart, the second 
evening will be the Beethoven night, the third evening will 
be the Handel night and the fourth evening will be de. 
voted to modern composers. A number of well known Euro- 
pean composers have offered special compositions, and have 
also offered to conduct their own works, and it is probable that 
this feature will be a special attraction of the festival. The 
chief responsibility of the festival will rest upon the two chor- 
uses—the New York Chorus Society and the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society, each upward of six hundred strong. But 
they will receive valuable assistance from singers of other 
cities for the regular performances, while for the Handel night 
special arrangements have been made for a much larger 
chorus. 

..+.The story of ‘Il Demonio,” Anton Rubinstein’s opera, 
which was produced in London a few nights ago, is of a 
romantic kind, involving the antagonism of good and evil, as 
embodied in the characters of the Angel of Light and the 
Demon, the latter of whom falls in love with Zamara, 
daughter of Prince Gudal and betrothed to Prince Sinodal, 
whose death is wrought by the jealous Demon, who causes the 
Prince to be attacked and slain by Tartars on his journey to 
the castle, where the wedding celebration awaits him. The 
arrival of the Prince’s corpse is followed by the despair of the 
expectant bride who determines on ending her days ina 
cloister, where, however, the recollection of the Demon's per- 
secution still troubles her, and in the midst of her meditations 
he enters, and a long and highly dramatic scene ensues, in 
which the evil influence is on the point of prevailing when the 
Angel appears. The Demon is vanquished, and consigned to 
the abyss; a thunderbolt strikes the nunnery, which falls to 
ruins, and Zamara is seen born to Heaven bya group of 
angels. 

....The season of 1881-1882 will be the twenty-fourth in the 
history of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, and, as usual, 
Theodore Thomas will be the conductor. The orchestra will be 
increased to about 100 performers, and the society will have the 
assistance at two of its concerts of the chorus it organized last 
season, and which will number this season not less than six 
hundred voices. The chorus will hold regular private rehears- 
als on Wednesday, evenings, commencing September 21, under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas, and will take part in the festival 
in May atthe Armory. The society will give twelve public 
rehearsals and six concerts during the season at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music as follows: First rehearsals, Wednesday 
afternoons; second rehearsals, Friday afternoons; concerts, 
Saturday evenings. This society is making special arrange- 
ments for solo artists in Europe for the coming season. 

....The New York chorus has been organized as a per- 
manent singing society under the musical direction of Theo- 
dere Thomas. The following is a list of its officers: Carl Schurz, 
president; William Steinway, Richard Irvin, Jr., vice presi- 
dents; Charles Lanier, treasurer, and Frederick A. Marquand, 
secretary. There is a board of thirty directors, consisting of 
well known New York gentlemen. The chorus, now number- 
ing some five hundred voices, will be increased to upward of 
six hundred singers. In preparing for the festival the society 
will give two concerts, preceded each by a public rehearsal at 
Steinway Hall. These performances will be given with the 
assistance of a large orchestra and distinguished solo artists. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 








BLooMFIELD, N. J., July 2.—The second concert of the 
Bloomfield Amateur Concert Band was given at Library 
Hall, June 27, before a large and fashionable audience. The 
programme was as follows: Fantasia, Stradilla (Floten)— 
Band; Quartet, The Chapel (Mendelssohn)—Messrs, Bliss, 
Bartholomew, Langstroth and Maxfield; Song, Farewell 
(Graham)—T. M. Marson; Duet, Selection—Messrs. Post 
and Gilbert; Song, Magnetic Waltz (Arditi)—Miss M. A. 
Weaver; Selections, ‘‘Olivette” (Audran)—Band; Anthem, 
Cast thy burdens on the Lord—Messrs. Bliss, Bartholomew, 
Langstroth and Maxfield; Serenade, ‘* Pleasant Dreams” 
(Ripley)—Band; Song, ‘t Tell Me My Heart” (Bishop)—Miss 
M. A. Weaver; Polka Eleanor (G. Wiegand)—H. W. Post; 
Song, ‘‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses” (Knight)—T. M. Mar- 
sen; Medley, ‘'1877” (G. Wiegand)—Band. The band is 
composed of the young gentlemen in the town who have a 
taste for music and have developed it in this direction under 
the efficient leadership of Geo. Wiegand (the leader of 
Crook’s Band, New York). They are improving very much. 
The medley ‘'1877,” was the best played of this part of the 
programme. The worst faults and the hesitancy in commen- 
cing and also the bass played outof tune. With these minor 
faults corrected, their playing will be very enjoyable. Miss 
Weaver, a soprano with a good natural voice, sang her se- 
lections very well, and Mr. Marson, the tenor, was fair, The 
selections by Messrs. Post and Gilbert were well done. 
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These gentlemen were former members of Crook’s Band. 
The concert on the whole was good; but was dragged out to 
twice the length it ought to have been by unnecessary en- 
cores, making it a little tedious. FRANK. 


BurLINGTON, Ia., June 30.—Henry Wallhaf’s concert took 
place last week at Mozart Hall. Quite a large audience was 
present. An excellent programme was prepared and very 
well rendered. The principal numbers were played by Mr. 
Wallhaf’s pupils, all of which reflected much credit upon his 
teaching. Miss Sadie Turner appeared for the first time 
since her return from the East, much to the delight of her 
many admirers, Mr. Wallhaf is entitled to very much credit 
for the concerts he has given us. We trust he will continue 
to give them and earnestly hope they will be well patronized. 
Emma Nelson was married to John C, Winter on June 15. 
The wedding was an elegant affair. Numerous and costly 
presents testified to the popularity of the couple. They left 
for the East, to be gone several weeks. Haverly’s Minstrels 
drew a light house last week. They gave the best entertain- 
ment of the kind we ever saw in Burlington. A great many 
of our musical people are in Chicago, attending the Sanger- 
fest. MAx. 


Cuicaco, June 30,—The twenty-second Singerfest of the 
Siingerbund opened here yesterday. The weather was most 
propitious, being very cool and delightful. The formal open- 
ing took place yesterday afternoon, on which occasion 
speeches of welcome were made by Louis Wahl and Mayor 
Harrison. Ex-president Grossius, of Cincinnati, presented 
the flag of the Séngerbund to President Amberg, of Chicago. 
The cermonies and speeches were interspersed with music 
by the grand orchestra and vocal numbers by the chorus. At 
the conclusion the orchestra gave Von Weber’s ‘‘ Jubel 
Overture,” after which the association dispersed. Not far 
from 7,000 people were present, and all seemed to enjoy the 
music, though but few were near enough to hear the remarks. 
The southern portion of the exposition building has been 
separated and fitted up as an amphitheatre, somewhat re- 
sembling its form during its occupancy by the republican con- 
vention. Thewalls are hung with large paintings of com- 
posers and other musical celebrities, from Handel and Bach 
to Wagner and Brahms, At the back of the stage are 
portraits of the four pricipal soloists of the ‘‘ Fest,’ 
Leutner, Cary, Candidus and Remmertz. The decora- 
tions are not showy, but in excellent taste. The 
acoustic qualities seem to me exceptionally good for sa 
large a building (said to be capable of accommodating ten 
thousand people). I tested it at various points, and found 
that at the top of the tiers of seats at the extreme end of the 
hall Remmertz’ words were all clearly distinguishable, 
though seeming far away, while upon the floor at the foot of 
these tiers the sound was much less satisfactory. The build- 
ing seems wholly free from any disagreeable echo, and the 
tones of the soloists as well as the chorus and orchestra 
seemed to carry well. But the best place for hearing I found 
(as would naturally be expected) the third of the area nearest 
the stage, there seeming to be little difference between places 
directly in front of the stage and those at the side. The first 
concert of the ‘‘Fest” was given last evening; Max Bruch's 
“Odysseus” being the work presented. The parts were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Odysseus, Kinig von Ithaca.......... (Bariton).. ...... ...F. Remmertz 
Penelope, seine Gemhalin....... ......- a Annie Louise Cary 
Alkinoos, Kinig der Phiiaken.... .. ..(Bass)............. A. Leivermann 
Arete, seine Gemahlin.................. | ET Rosa Kellner 
Nausikia, ihre Tochter................ (Sopran)....Mad. Peschka-Leutner 
SHORSTUMND cs cicces coscescvcecsosseves ree O. Schueler 
Palins ARRON. a danteecousessnsngneass (Sopran)....Mad. Peschka-Leutner 
Leukothea........ Sear axesade emees wee (Sopran). ....H. McCarthy 






Geist der Antikleia, Odysseus’ Mutter...... .-Rosa Kellner 

Hermes, der (sBtter-Bote...............00.00s .. W. Candidus 

Chor von Odysseus’ Gefiihrten, der Geister der Verstorbenen, der Sirenen, 
Tritonen. Nymphen, der Phiaken, Rhapsoden, Ruderer und des 
Volkes von Ithaka. 


Miss Kellner was for some reason absent and Miss Mc- 
Carty sang her part. The honors of the evening belonged to 
Miss Cary and Mr. Remmertz. Miss Cary, after her song, 
‘‘ Wearing a Garment,” was the recipient of the most enthu- 
siastic applause, the most hearty and spontaneous outburst 
of the evening. Mr. Remmertz hardly did himself justice in 
his first number, but he soon warmed up to his work and 
sang with a spirit and abandon that were delightful. Mr. 
Candidus had only a minor part, but sang what little was as- 
signed to him in a careful and extremely artistic manner, 
giving promise of remarkable excellence in the works which 
are to follow. Mme. Peschka-Leutner was hardly afforded 
an opportunity of showing of what she is capable, though her 
singing was conscientious and generally satisfactory. An 
occasional tendency to sharp was observable, and it is cer- 
tain that her voice shows some signs of wear, though it is, 
perhaps, unjust to judge her from a single hearing in a part 
manifestly unsuitable to her style. Yet it seemed to me that 
t was hardly the same voice that delighted me in Leipzig 
inany yearsago. The obligato of engine whistles and blowing 
off steam, though once or twice heightening the general effect 
of a chorus, was often intensely disagreeable, especially in 
the softer passages. The chorus sang with good precision 
asa rule, but their higher tones were often unsatisfactory 
and not always true to the key. The basses produced a mag- 
nificent volume of tone, and the tenors were also extremely 
satisfactory in this respect. The altos were somewhat weak. 
The fortissimos of the chorus were often really splendid. 
This afternoon the first matinée will be given. H. Clarence 
Eddy closed his series of national programmes last Saturday 





with organ works of German composers of the present cen- 
tury. The programme was as follows: 


- Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, Op. 37, No. 1............. Mendelssohn 
uction, Theme and Variations in A, Op. 47. ..............0- Hesse 

3- Sonata in E Minor, id wtivdtibedsansueedehes vena ada A. G. Ritter 

4. Fantsisie in E Minor {Manuscr PP ncuvpicdinelulivyceiet disweecd Merkel 

licated to H. Clarence Eddy. 

5- Sonate-Pastorale, Op. 88........ ete piace Rheinberger 

6. Theme and Variations in C NOTED SES NII Th 

7- Concert Fugue in C (Manuscript) .............................. Haupt 


8. Grand Sonata in C Minor (the ogth Psalm.)..................... Reubke 
Aside from the Sangerfest, musical circles are very quiet at 
present. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Farco, D. T., June 28.—Irving-Nielsen Concert Company 
are billed for Fargo June 30 and July 1, at McHenche'’s Hall, 
en route for Montana. E. Remenyi purchased $5,000 worth 
of city property, and gossip reports him building a fine opera 
house some time in the future. The Smith Family, of Ohio, 
are billed at Bruno Opera House 28th, and no doubt will give 
a fine concert. Helen Potter’s ‘‘Pleiades” are expected here 
when they return for Colorado. Zip. 


La Crosse, Wis., July 1.—Hattie Schell, of La Crosse, 
who left here nine years ago to receive vocal instructions 
from Mrs. Marchesi at Vienna has returned as an ac- 
complished opera singer, and is desirous of remaining 
with her friends and relatives until fall. During her long 
absence she has had such experience in her art as few have 
acquired, and she met with a heartier recognition than is 
generally given to an American vocalist. She sang with 
eminent success in opera in many of the principal cities of 
Germany, Berlin being the chief seat of her triumphs where 
she gained the highest commendation for her lyric gifts and 
vocal capabilities. I. Tippmann and W. Kennett are ex- 
pected home daily from the Cincinnati College of Music. 
Prof. Hoffmann is writing an instrument duet for the piano 
which shows excellent taste and signs of popularity. 

Ben Marcarto. 


Newakk, N. J., July 2.—The Harmonic Society has engaged 
the services of Walter Damrosch as conductor for the coming 
season. It proposes to give aseries of concerts on a scale 
never before attempted in this city. An orchestra of fifty 
pieces from the best attainable professional talent will be 
engaged for each concert. The works to be performed will 
be Berlioz’s ‘‘Requiem” about November 1, the ‘‘Messiah” 
during the holidays, and ‘‘Elijah” at the close of the season. 
In addition to the ‘‘Requiem,” the ‘‘Choral Fantaisie” by 
Beethoven will be given, and the society hopes to have Dr. 
Damrosch lead it, in which case Walter Damrosch will play 
the piano solo. The Harmonic Society received very high 
praise from Dr. Damrosch for its share in the late May Fes- 
tival, and it is hoped that with such a prospectus the people 
of Newark will heartily support the society in its efforts to 
provide such a series of concerts. The musical people of 
this city will be pleased to hear that the Orpheus Quartet 
has been reorganized, and that it has begun rehearsals again. 
Owing to the business engagements of Messrs. Post and 
Dennis, the Quartet was not heard in Newark last season; 
but their places having been filled by H. M. Crowell and C. 
D. Ostrander, the first appearance of the Quartet will be 
looked for with great interest. Under the efficient leader- 
ship of Frank A. Pettit (the basso) this quartet was not only 
well known and a great favorite in this city; but in Elizabeth, 
Orange and Montclair it has had a number of engagements, 
and has always been greeted with great applause. The alto, 
Fred Martin, still remains in his old position. Agnes 
Clark, a pupil of Edward Fabian, of New York, sang a solo 
with great applause at the High School commencement last 


week. FRANK. 


RicuMonD, Ind., June 24.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ State Association, which has been in session 
here for the last three days, closed to-day. The attendance 
has been larger, and the proceedings have been much more 
interesting and profitable than at any preceding meeting of 
the association. Several very excellent papers were read, 
and nearly all were followed with lively discussions, which 
brought out many points of interest and value. Notwith- 
standing the conflicting opinions, however, the utmost good 
feeling prevailed throughout the entire session, and there 
were many expressed regrets when the hour of adjournment 
arrived. This association being the pioneer of such meet- 
ings, it has had to struggle hard to ‘‘stem the tide;” but the 
success of the last two meetings will make ‘‘clear sailing” 
for the future. The example set by the Indiana music teach- 
ers ought to be followed in every State. Two excellent con- 
certs were given in Grace M. E. Church, which were well at- 
tended by the citizens of Richmond. The following is the 
programme of the first concert: Organ solo, Fugue in G 
Minor (Bach), Frank R. Webb, of Lima, Ohio; baritone solo, 
“Tis I” (Pinsutti), W. J. Stabler, New Castle; piano solo, 
“Concert Polka” (Pattison), Bessie Hough, Franklin; violin 
solo, ‘‘ De Beriot’s Fifth Air and Variation,” J. M. F. Snod- 
grass, Logansport; Piano Duet—e ‘‘Golden Legend” (Dud- 
ley Buck), 4 ‘‘The Jolly Blacksmith” (Paul), Mrs. Ed. Kahn 
and Mr. Stabler, New Castle; Organ Solo, overture ‘William 
Tell” (arranged by Dudley Buck), F. R. Webb; Cornet Duet, 
‘*Norma,” Messrs. Conners and Bates, Columbus; vocal 
duet, ‘* Excelsior” (Balfe), M. Z. Tinker and J. A. Zeller, 
Evansville; drum solo, ‘Drummer Boy of Shiloh,” W. Hz 
Mershon, Wabash (Mr. Mershon is the original and famous 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh, who is now a prosperous music 





teacher at Wabash, Ind.) piano solo, Selections from 
“Norma” (arranged by Labach), Claribel Watson, Columbus, 
The officers elected for the next annuai meeting are M. Z. 
Tinker, of Evansville, president; W. J]. Stabler, of New 
Castle, secretary, and Bessie Hough, of Franklin, treasurer. 
Logansport was selected for the next place of meeting. After 
the adjournment of the association, the Chase Piano Com- 
pany kindly furnished conveyances for all who wished to 
visit its factory, which was thoroughly enjoved by a large 
number of the members. MARK MARVIN. 
RicHMonD, Va., June 30.—As the weather grows warmer, 
musical items grow beautifully less. At Sanger Halli Garden, 
on 17th instant, Kisnich Band inaugurated the open-air con- 
cert season to a large audience; at Mozart Hall, on 20th, 
a concert by Mr. and Mrs. Pierie Bernard, E, W. Hoff and 
amateur talent for the benefit of F Company, First Virginia 
Volunteers, drew a fair audience. The Mozart Association 
had a revival of ‘‘Pinafore,” and gave that hackneyed opera 
on the 22d in place of its regular musical to a full house, 
with Lillie Bailey, of Philadelphia, as Josephine, M. Cun- 
ningham as Captain Corcoran, Mrs. Bernard as Buttercup, and 
Pierie Bernard as Sir Joseph. The audience were as lavish 
with applause, and seemed to be as much pleased with the 
performance as if it was the first time the opera had ever 
been presented. The musicale on the 30th drew a good 
house, despite the hot weather and short programme. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard have opened the Richings-Bernard Con- 
servatory of Music, and are now prepared to receive scholars 
from parts of the country who may desire to place them- 
selves under their charge for a course of vocal or instru- 
mental music. B. 


ScRANTON, Pa., June 29.—The first of a series of concerts 
under the auspices of the Battalion Band of the Scranton City 
Guard on the evening of the 28th, was an event of interest in 
musical circles, and a fine audience was present to listen to 
the programme presented. The Battalion Band, under the 
direction of Prof. H. E. Cogswell, has become one of the 
finest bands in the State. Everywhere they appear they re- 
ceive the same favorable mention, and our citizens show 
their appreciation by a generous support which is always so 
encouraging. Prof. Cogswell is also a composer of band 
music, and his pieces are played by the finest bands through- 
out the country. The band was assisted by the English Glee 
Club, under the direction of Stella Seymour. I have spoken 
of this club in previous letters, and will oniy add that on this 
occasion they acquitted themselves most creditably. The 
following is the programme: Potpourri, from ** Martha” 
(Flotow)}—Battalion Band; Hallelujah Chorus (Handel)— 
Vocal Union Society; Tuba Solo, ‘Thunder Polka” (Read)— 
Wm. Price and band; Competitive drill between members of 
Company C; Sélection from ‘ Maritana” (Wallace)—Bat- 


talion Band; ‘* Little Jack Horner” (Caldicott)—Vocal Union 
Society; Medley, ‘‘Musical Pow Wow” (Beyer)—Battalion 
Band, F.C. H. 


WitmincTon, N. C., June 26.—The Gounod Musical Club 
of Charlotte played ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” to a fair audience 
Monday, June 20. Mrs. G. F. Bason as Ruth was undoubt- 
edly the best singer on the stage; Mamie Lyon as Maéde/ sang 
‘‘Poor Wandering One” with much effect, and brought down 
the house and a shower of bouquets. She has a sweet and 
mellow voice, though, unfortunately, it lacks volume. Little 
favorable comment can be made upon any of the male sing- 
ers. Frederic was simply deplorable; the Pirate Aing had a 
better voice, which was greatly marred by his forgetting his 
lines. The Mayor General was about the best of the gentle- 
men singers, if any distinction can be drawn, The stage 
managing was poor. Professor E. Van Leer, with the Arion 
Quartet, appears at the Opera House next Monday evening, 
the 27th, 1881. Ep. A. O 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


... The Leipzig correspondent of the London Musical 
Standard says: On the whole the pupils leaving the Conserv- 
atorium this year are quite up to the usual standard, and it 
will be well worth the while of impresarios to keep their eye 
on Thos. Martin, of Hull; Mr. Haynes, of Great Malvern; 
Mrs. Ravenscroft, of London, and Miss Hickling, of Not- 
tingham....Another celebrity, sufficiently precocious, has 
appeared on the scene at Frankfort. It is Willy Wollmann, 
fourteen years old....Not satisfied with having set to music 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” Signor Graffigna is now doing exactly 
the same with ‘ll Matrimonio Segreto.”....Carl Rosa's Eng- 
lish Opera Company has terminated successfully the tour in 
the English provinces. It was forty-three weeks in duration, 
The greatest success obtained was in Dublin, with Ponchi- 
elli’s opera, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,” of which an English trans- 
lation was given....A Paris journal says in the most serious 
manner that Patti in “‘Semiramide,” at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, London, magnificently executed the aria, ““Ebbene 
a te Ferisir,” and Ravelli in “I! Trovatore,” at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the aria “Di quella piva.”....Sig. Dumaine, the 
future impresario of the Tacon Theatre, Havanna, has been 
in Milan, and will take a tour in Italy in order to try and en- 
gage some of the best artists whom he may hear.... During 
the coming season will be represented for the first time in 
Italian, ‘‘Jean de Nivelle,” by Delibes, at the Imperial The- 











atre, St. Petersburg. The artists have already been selected 
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to interpret the chief parts of this opera. They will be: 
Signore Repetto, Nordica, Tremelli and Prandi; and Sig- 
nori Marconi, Bouhy, Povoleri, &c....At the Municipal 
Theatre, Reggio (Emilia), the new opera, ‘‘Giorgione,” by 
Magnanini, has been given with fine success. The prima 
donna, Marziali, made a great hit in the chief réle. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ALBANI.—Mme. Albani, on dit, will appear in December 
for a few nights at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. Among 
the characters selected for the occasion is that of Z/sa, which 
she will sing in German, 


Benevicr.—Sir Julius Benedict recently gave his forty- 
sixth annual concert in London. 

CopLestong.—Florence Coplestone is at Bath, L. I. 

Daiscurs,—Sophie Daisches, of Wilna, a pupil of the 
Leipzig Conservatory of Music, has exhibited much talent 
at the late examination held of the pupils. She played a 
Chopin ‘‘Polonaise” with much brilliancy of execution and 
depth of expression, 

DENGREMONT.—Maurice Dengremont, the young Brazilian 
violinist, will begin in October an extended concert tour. 

Duront.—Mons. Dupont, the new conductor at the Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, London, is said to have displayed 
great ability. He brought out several new points in ‘‘Lohen- 
grin” and thus pleased the Wagnerites. 

Du.cken.--Ferdinand Dulcken, the pianist and composer, 
is slowly recovering from his severe railroad accident. He 
is spending the summer at Tremont, N. Y. 

Greco,—I, Greco has been added to the list of vocal pro- 
fessors of the College of Music for the next season, 

HASSELBRINK.—Carlos Hasselbrink, the violinist, has re- 
cently appeared in Baltimore with much success. He will 
begin a six weeks’ engagement in Cincinnati, July 12, 

Hickiinc.—Amy Hickling, a young Engish woman, has 
succeeded in pleasing Leipzig musicians by her perform- 
ances on the violin. It is said she is likely to make her 
mark as a female violinist. 

Lirra.—Maria Litta, the well known soprano, it is said, 
will be married in September. 

MapLreson.—J, H, Mapleson, after a provincial season of 
opera in England, will sail for the United States on Septem- 
ber 27. 

Mituis.—S. B. Mills, the pianist, intends to take a rest in 
the Adirondack Mountains. . 


ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 


.+++In the thirteenth part of ‘A Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” edited by George Grove, LL.D., and recently 
published by Macmillan & Co., there is an admirable article 
on “registration,” which will be read with interest by all 
organists and those at all fond of the organ as an instrument. 

..».Eugene Thayer, writing on the church organist’s rights 
and privileges, says that ‘‘an organist has the right of access 
to the church and organ at any and all times when they are 
not in use for service,” This assertion may go unquestioned 
in so far as the organist desires to use the instrument for his 
own practice, but when the question of using it for pupils 
enters into the matter, then a different aspect of the affair re- 
sults. The difficulty in all such matters lies in the fact that 
there is really no recognized law upon the subject, and hence 
the various customs that prevail. 

....W. T. Best's idea is never to have the stop-handles 
jerked in and out, as he denominates it a stupid and noisy 
plan, He would have ventils to cut off the wind from the 
sliders belonging to the stops not required or being used. 
The various opinions expressed upon the same matters by 
organists of real ability, serves to show how little agreement 
there is among them concerning anything connected with the 


great and wonderful machine, known as the organ, The 
future may see something like a universal system adopted by 
organ builders and indorsed by organists, but some years 


will have to pass ere this comes to pass. 

.. Pleasant incidents are not too numerous between 
organists and their congregations. Sometimes, however, 
there are occurrences which take place that gratify the inter- 
ested reader, on account of the hearty appreciation and good 
will shown by a society to its director or by a congregation 
or choir to its organist. Such a pleasant occurrence was in 
order recently in a provincial town in England, The organ- 
ist was about to resign his position, when the members of 
the choir decided that his services should not, as far as they 
were concerned, pass by unrecognized. As an outcome of 
this feeling, the senior members waited upon the organist at 
his house at an appointed evening, and therewith presented 


him with an address. In this amiable and kindly way the 


organist and his choir separated, and left with each other the 
most pleasant remembrance. Generally speaking, it is quite 
otherwise, for it has been truly said that a cat fight is nothing 
to a choir fight, 





What's in a Name ? 4 
GERMAN SONGS AND AMERICAN SINGERS. 


A PHILADELPHIA MALE CHoRUS WITH AN _ INTERESTING 
History — REMINISCENCES OF FRANz ABt’s VISIT TO 
AMERICA, 

y Naetsteirmae not venerable in years the Abt Male 

Singing Society of Philadelphia has an interesting his- 
tory, particularly in connection with the German song writer 
after whom it was named, which gives it more than a local 
importance. It is an old-fashioned but safe rule never to 
name a child after or erect a monument to a living person, 
and the members of the Abt soon realized the soundness of 
the principle upon which it is based. It was organized Sep- 
tember 9, 1867, although not chartered as a corporate body 
until 1874. The last public concert was given in 1878, since 
which it has ceased to be an active organization, although the 
members retain an esprit du corps which brings them together 
once every year in the leafy monthof June to sing again the 
numbers of the Arion and Amphion beneath the trees on the 
verdure-clad banks of the beautiful Schuylkill. The late 

J. E. Gould was chosen first president and Professor 

Aaron A, Taylor first conductor, under whose direction 

the first public concert took place in the same year with the 

following force of active members: First Tenors—W, A. 

Briscoe, Preston Butler, A. H. Darling, Edgerton Dilling- 

ham and Frank R. Thomas. Second Tenors—James Darling, 

William Foley, William N. Freeland, S. B. Miller and Jos. 

Monier. First Basses—W. W. Gilchrist, J. E. Gould, O. W. 

Miller, D. R. Paul and George F. Pierson. Second Basses—- 

W. H. Borier, S, B. Brown, H. C. Cochrane, H. A. Nathans 

and A. R. Paul. Under Mr. Taylor, who served three years 

and declined a re-election, one public: concert was given 
every year at Musical Fund Hall, and seven soirees at the 
society’s rooms on Arch street. During the conductorship of 
his successor, Professor Michael H. Cross, who served four 
years, the active force increased to forty voices, and three 
public concerts were given every season, which were also 
continued under his successor, Professor Hugh A. Clarke, 

until the season of 1877-8. 

For the first seven years of its existence the society main- 
tained a high standard of admission to active membership, 
sight reading being an indispensable qualification. A strict 
adherence to this rule enabled it to attack works of more 
than ordinary difficulty and finish them in one evening. The 
Committee on Membership consisted of the conductor and 
one member from each of the four parts of the chorus.. If 
the applicant was a second tenor, the member of the com- 
mittee representing that part in the quartet vacated his pl <e 
and sat in judgment with the conductor. Only a good reader 
could pass such an ordeal, and the result was a force of 
workers of a degree of proficiency seldom attained among 
male choruses. 

An incident in the history of the society, illustrating this, 
is interesting as well as amusing. As fourteen numbers were 
sung at each concert, making forty-two during the season, 
and as the members only met one evening in the week for 
rehearsal, it was not possible to devote much time to any 
one number. Notwithstanding new music was being con- 
stantly purchased, the insurance on the library being as 
high as $2,500 at one time, it was sometimes ata loss to ob- 
tain desireable new music. The Young Miénnerchor (Ger- 
man) Society had a fine number in its repertory—‘‘ Die Hoff- 
nung” (Hope) by Mohr, and the leader (Mr. Hoffmann) 
courteously acceded to the request of Mr. Foley, represent- 
ing the Abt Society, for permission to translate it into Eng- 
lish, and copy the parts so that it might be sung at the follow- 
ing Abt concert. In the course of the conversation Mr. 
Foley inquired how long it would take to ‘‘sing’’ the num- 
ber, when Mr. Hoffmann, thinking he meant to ‘‘study” it, 
replied ‘‘the Young Minnerchor had rehearsed it for two 
months before singing it in public,” but volunteered the 
opinion that ‘tthe Abt Society might possibly get it up in 
three months,” This was too much for the Abt representa- 
tive, who laughingly offered to wager a champagne supper 
for five persons his society would read it at sight and finish 
it at one standing inside of an hour, which Mr. Hoffmann ac- 
cepted with the most absolute confidence of winning. The 
translation was made, parts were written and distributed to 
the members of the Abt for the first time on the Tuesday 
evening preceding the concert to take place on the following 
Saturday. 

Mr. Hoffmann and a friend were present to witness the 
anticipated breakdown. The parts were first tried separately, 
commencing with the low basses, and when the first tenors 
had finished the melody the whole number was sung without 
a break in less than the time agreed upon, the conductor, 
who had been kept in ignorance as to the wager, pronoun- 
cing it ready to be sung at the concert. It would be difficult 
to describe the astonishment of Hoffmann; but when he re- 
covered from it he declared himself not only willing but 
delighted to lose the wager, since it had given him the pleasure 
of hearing a performance he did not think possible, even by 
professional singers. The fact is, the Abt Society was not 
only composed of good singers, but contained a great deal 
of exceptional musical talent, several of its members having 
written works of more than ordinary merit for it, notably W. 
W. Gilchrist, Stephen Decatur Smith (S. D. S.), and the late 
J. E. Gould. In addition, the society represented in its 
ranks a number of gentlemen of wealth and social influence, 





and in the first flush of enthusiasm over its early success a 
plan was formed to get Franz Abt to visit this country as the 
guest of the sdciety, give him a grand banquet at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, the proceeds of a complimentary concert at 
the Academy of Music, and send him back to Germany with 
a purse of a thousand dollars or more. _ 

In 1868 James N. Beck, an accomplished musician, of 
Philadelphia, visited Franz Abt at his home in Braunswig and 
presented him, on behalf of the Abt Society, with a hand- 
somely framed engrossed certificate of honorary membership 
and a costly album containing a photographic portrait of each 
member of the Abt Society. He received Mr. Beck with 
formal politeness, and in the course of a conversation that 
ensued said he desired to obtain a position for his daughter 
as teacher of music in oneof the female seminaries of this 
country. Mr. Beck expressed the opinion that his desire 
might be gratified, and promised to interest himself on her 
behalf, a promise which he faithfully performed. On his re- 
turn to America he put himself to considerable trouble in 
the matter, and finally forwarded Mr. Abt an offer from an 
educational institution at Bethlehem, Pa., to give his daugh- 
ter a salary of $600 a year, in addition to board and washing, 
Whether Abt was dissatisfied with the compensatiom (which 
was twice as much as she could get in her own country) or 
not, Mr. Beck never had any means of knowing, as no ac- 
knowledgement of his courtesy was ever received. 

The movements on the part of the Abt Society and its de- 
clared intention to bring Abt over to this country, came to 
the knowledge of the head of an enterprising piano firm in 
New York, which forestalled and frustrated the design of the 
Philadelphia Society, by offering Abt a guarantee of a large 
sum of money fora series of concerts in the United States. 
under his direction, which he accepted. The Abt Society 
was not aware of this arrangement, and on his arrival in 1872 
appointed a committee to escort him to Philadelphia, which 
was apprised by telegraph that his movements were under 
the control of Mr. Steinway. 

Notwithstanding this disarrangement of its plan, the so- 
ciety resolved to carry out that part of it embraced in the 
banquet and concert, and received from Mr. Abt an accept- 
ance of the invitation to the banquet during his visit to Phila- 
delphia, the date being left open, until his arrival in that 
city. That Mr. Abt would have realized a handsome sum from 
the concert which the society intended to give is evident 
from the success which always attended any performance 
given under its auspices at which the public were permitted 
to purchase admission, the attendance at their regular con- 
certs being by special invitation. The Abt concert for the 
benefit of the Chicago sufferers netted $1,028 and that for 
the hospital fund of the University of Pennsylvania over 
$1,600. 

The New York piano firm at once set in motion its ma- 
chinery to stir up the enthusiasm of the German singing so- 
cieties and make use of them as serenaders, performers, and 
ticket sellers for the concerts which advertised its pianos. 
The enterprise was successful and Abt returned to Germany 
at least $25,000 richer than he came. That he was actuated 
solely by mercenary motives was made manifest by his con- 
duct on his arrival in Philadelphia: 

The Abt Society, from motives of delicacy, which were 
quite unnecessary in his case, did not make known to him 
the design of presenting him at the banquet with the gross 
receipts of the concert which it intended to give at the 
Academy of Music, and with a brutal disregard of the con- 
ventional courtesies of polite society he completely ignored 
the society which had honored him by adopting his name 
and bestowed upon him so much attention, never keeping 
his word to fix a day for the banquet. The German societies 
monopolized his time for a whole week in Philadelphia, and 
notwithstanding the discourtesy of Mr. Abt, the Philadel- 
phian society appropriated $150 for the purchase of tickets 
for the concert given by the German societies. This was 
done not out of respect for Mr. Abt, since his conduct had 
forfeited it, but because the members did not desire to be 
under any obligation (even apparent); and as Mr. Abt had 
dedicated six songs (of no particular merit) to the society, it 
was considered that money would discharge the obligation, 
if any existed,* as Mr. Abt was reported to have said, in 
reference to the banquet which had been tendered him, he 
‘would rather have the money which it would cost.” And 
so ends the interesting history of a society which, though an 
honor to the art it represents, takes no pride in the name it 
has honored, j (i J. Travis Quice. 








Music at Long Beach. 


HE music at Long Beach this summer is under 
the direction of Kleophas Schreiner, who occupied the 
conductor’s stand last year at this fine seaside resort. AS 
most of the musicians composing his organization can play 
on two different instruments, he is enabled to give concerts 
with a military orchestra in the afternoon and with a string 
orchestra in the evening, or vice versdé. Most of the pet- 
formers are excellent virtuost on their special instruments, 
and play with a verve truly delightful. 
The programmes for last Wednesday, June 29, were not 
of the best, but were, upon the whole, interesting, especially 
that for the evening, which included a ‘‘Hungarian Dance,” 


* These songs were published in Germany and, of course, of no pecua- 
iary value to the society. 
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by Brahms, Mendelssohn’s overture to the ‘‘Hebrides,” Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise No. 1, by Liszt, &c., &c. 

The afternoon programme was quite light in character, and 
opened with a quaint and melodious ‘‘Triumphal March,” by 
Cramer, which was followed by Auber’s chafacteristic overt- 
ure, “The Circassian,” played with much ério and snap. 
Maillart’s overture, ‘‘The Bell of the Eremit,” exhibited the 
power and balance of the band, and was delivered with pre- 
cision and breadth. The other lighter works were adapted 
to the taste of the masses. 

Mr. Hoch’s cornet playing is as smooth and expressive 
as ever, but one feels like demanding from him the exercise 
of greater passion and force. It is all too equal—too sweetly 
smooth. The tone he produces is round and pure. 

Mr. Schreiner conducts like an officer. He is emphatic 
and precise, but it does not seem as if he felt or perceived 
the finer beauties of the composition. Poetry of expression 
is overcome by the dominant quality of absolute mechanical 
exactness. Mr. Schreiner is, nevertheless, a very able con- 
ductor, and in ‘‘march tempos” exhibits his strongest quali- 
ties. No one can visit Long Beach without being pleased 
with the music. 








The Composer of Kathleen Mavourneen. 


Kathleen Mavourneen, awake from thy slumbers, 
The blue mountains glare in the sun’s golden light; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers? 
Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night. 


HE Baltimore Daz/y News has the following: There 
lives at the present moment in an obscure street in 


‘Baltimore an old man whose years have reached beyond 


the threescore and ten of Scripture, and who, in happier days, 
composed that beautiful ballad ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” a 
song that has touched the hearts of the Irish people more than 
any other probably since Moore wrote his famous Irish ballads 
and arranged them chiefly to the national airs of his native 
country. 

F. Nicholls Crouch, the subject.of this memoir, was born in 
England, July 31, 1808. His family on both sides were dis- 
tinguished members of the legal profession, thé celebrated 
Judge Burrows on the father’s side, Counsellor Nicholls on 
the mother’s. The Crouch family were natives of Devizes, a 
market town of considerable importance in the county of 
Wiltshire, West of England, near which the battle on Round- 
away Down was fought between the forces of King Charles I. 
and Oliver Cromwell. 

The grandfather of the present subject was organist of St. 
Luke’s Church, Devizes, for nearly sixty years, and for several 
years also filled the game honorable positon in Clapham 
Church, in the county/of Surrey. 

At the early age of nine years Professor Crouch, of whom 
we are writing, played the bass at the Royal Coburg Theatre 
(erected in honor‘of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, 
only daughter of George IV). Here it was the subject of this 
memoir evinced that character for perseverance which has fol- 
lowed him through all his travels and professional career. 

From the Minor Theatre (as all are designated the Surrey 
side of the river) he worked himself into ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Theatre,” and played a solo on the violoncello before Rossini. 
Bochra, then in the zenith of his glory, was conductor of the 
opera, and was so pleased with the boy’s devotion to his pro- 
fession that he made him his pupil. At the age of twenty 
strong indications of vocal excellence manifested themselves, 
and Bochra transferred his pupil to Wm. Hawes, master of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel 
Royal boys. 

Here young Crouch studied the Episcopal High Church 
service and the mighty works of Handel. In 1822 a body of 
English noblemen, with King George IV. as high patron, es- 
tablished the Royal Academy of Music, in Hanover Square, 
London. To become a royal student was the next aim of our 
ambitious balladist; but the princely fees demanded, to most 
minds, would have precluded all hopes of success. Not so 
with young Crouch, He wrote a plain statement of his posi- 
tion and the love he held for his profession, demanding of the 
board of managers and the professors of the institution a 
patient hearing and an examination. That examination termi- 
nated in his being enrolled a royal student the week follow- 
ing, and his masters, appointed by the managers, were Dr. 
Crotch and Thomas Attwood, harmony; Signor Crivelli, Ital- 
ian singing; Thomas Hayden, pianoforte; Richard Lindley, 
violoncello; Signor Pistrucci, Italian language. 

While studying under this galaxy of talent, he, together 
with the students of the college, was in frequent attendance at 
Buckingham Palace, the Pavilion at Brighton, and Windsor 
Castle. By royal command at the death of George IV. he and 
the senior students were commanded to attend the coronations 

f William IV. and Adelaide; after ‘which, he, with others, 
was appointed gentlemen of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide's 
private band. 

Then it was Crouch became principal violoncellist at Drury 
Lane Theatre, under old Stephen Price’s management, of 
\merican renown, and here he wrote his first ballad, ‘‘Zephyrs 
of Love,” for Annie Tree, and ‘‘ The Swiss Song of Meeting,” 
for Madame Malibran. After a servitude of years at the 
Patent theatres, lured by the hope of gain he embarked in 
mercantde pursuits, and, with others, under the name of 
Chapman & Co., established one of the largest rolling mills 
for the manufacture of zinc on the Dart stream, Dartford, in 
Kent, for ship sheathing, roofing, &c., and finally applied the 





metal to drawing purposes, substituting zinc plates for litho- 
graphic stones. This art he patented under the name of 
zincography. 

But while traveling the West of England as representative 
of the firm, ch nce once more brought him into the concert 
room at Plymouth, Devonshire. His manly voice and high 
musical attainments won all hearts, and his name becom- 
ing known to some of the naval and military officers stationed 
in the citadel, government house, and dockyard, his stay was 
made long enough to find himself ruined in business by his 
commercial partners, but firmly established as a professor of 
music by his admiring friends. In Devonshire, on the banks 
of the Tamar, he wrote ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen” and the 
greater portions of his Irish work ‘‘Echoes of the Lakes.” At 
the death of William IV., he was commanded to attend the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. This he did; and while in 
London, the firm of D’Almaine & Co., Soho square, offered him 
the supervisorship of the establishment at a yearly salary, and 
to contract for all his compositions for the next seven years. 
This was agreed to, and he left Devonshire once more for the 
metropolis. At this particular period of time Captain Maryatt 
was editing ‘* The Metropolitan Magazine,” Howard sub- 
editing, Mrs. Crawford writing ber autobiography. The pop- 
ularity of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen” created a password among 
the above named writers, an introduction was sought, and the 
warmest friendship made between all parties. 

Mr. Crouch became the musical reviewer on the magazine, 
and through its medium became known to all the reigning 
poets and lyrists of the time—Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Abdy, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Alaric A. Watts, 
Thomas Bayley, F. W. N. Bayley, Douglas Thompson, Jno. 
Hewitt, Carpenter, Gill, Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, A’Beekett, 
Thackeray, McKay, Campbell, Rogers, Morton, Sheridan 
Knowles, and a host of others. These kindred spirits would 
meet at Mr. Crouch’s soirees, and from those pleasant unions 
we date the creation of ‘‘Echoes of the Lakes,” ‘‘Echoes of the 
Past.” ‘‘Bardic Reminiscences,” ‘‘Songs of the Past,” ‘‘Songs 
of the Olden Time,” ‘‘Songs of a Rambler,” ‘‘Songs of the Par- 
ish Wake,” ‘‘Songs of the Seasons” ‘‘Songs of the Abbeys and 
Cathedrals,” ‘‘Sketches of the Emerald Isle,” ‘‘Hours of Idle- 
ness,” ‘‘Roadside Sketches,” ‘‘Songs of Shakespeare,”’ ‘* Friend- 
ship's Offering,” ‘‘Songs of a Voyager,” ‘‘Wayside Melodies,” 
“Songs of Erin,” ‘‘Songs of the Bards,” ‘‘Beauties of Other 
Lands.” Let it be understood these are elaborate works, each 
distinct, separate and perfect in itself. We have then to 
glance over his labors in the ‘‘Musical Bijou” for nine succes- 
sive years—his MS. operas, ‘Sir Roger de Coverley” and*‘The 
Fifth of November, 1670,"" his many volumes of poems and 
plays, and some idea may be formed of his versatile genius 
and untiring energy. 

In addition to all these literary and musical acquirements 
he possesses an indomitable energy in prosecuting the dissem- 
ination of music as becomes an artist. He is the founder of 
many musical societies, sacred and secular, and produced in 
the Eastern States-Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” with his own 
translation, and in Philadelphia Mehul's Oratorio ‘‘Joseph 
and his Brethren,"’ with original scenes, recitations and entre 
acts, some plays, travesties, poems, satires, and before the 
war edited the musical department of -‘Godey'’s Magazine,” and 
conducted the finest choir in the city, and directed a national 
academy of music in Washington, D. C., founded upon the 
European system. 

In 1849 Max Maretzek and the su bject of this memoir were 
fellow employées in Her Majesty's Opera in the Haymarket, 
London, England, the former as chorus master, the latter as 
violoncellist, in the orchestra, under the direction of Michael 
Costa, now enjoying the title of knighthood conferred by the 
Queen for transcendent abilities as a musician. At one of the 
rehearsals of Verdi's opera, ‘‘ Masniedar,” Max, in a cursory 
way, said, ‘‘ Crouch, I am going to open the opera in the Astor 
Opera House, New York; if you go with me I'll give you the 
place of Cemballo in the orchestra.” Ambitious for position, 
the offer was accepted, and on November 10, 1849, they arrived 
in New York. 

After a prosperous season the company went to Boston, but 
failed for want of patronage, and the employées separated for 
other places. In Boston Mr. Crouch became the friend and 
acquaintance of George P. Reed, the publisher. and through 
his instrumentality was introduced to a music seller, by name 
Jacob Paine, of Portland, Maine. Here he lectured on music, 
before the Sacred Harmonic Society, and finally was unanimous- 
ly elected musical director of their concerts, producing, for 
the first time in the Eastern States, Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
Matthew Lock’s music in Macbeth, the répertoire of Eng- 
lish glees and madrigals, and gems of musical lore, unknown 
at that time to Eastern folk. Sundays found him in the choirs 
of Dr. Dwight’s or Dr. Chickering’s church, until his serv- 
ices were sécured by Father Macdonald for St. Dominick's 
Catholic Church, over which Bishop Fitzpatrick, of Boston, 
presided. 

In the city of Portland he followed his profession with as- 
siduity, accumulated money, and during seven years’ residence 
there taught all that desired a knowledge of music. He then 
determined to go to California; but on reaching Philadelphia 
en route, he was detained by the illness of his wife, and run- 
ning short of money sought for work. By Dr. Cunnington’s 
interest with friends in Washington, D. C., he started success- 
fully in that city, and fortune smiled once more. He became 
the musical director of St. Matthew's choir and taught the dite 
of the city. He then went to Richmond, Va., where he sang 
in St. Paul’s Church, under the Rev. Dr. Minnegarode. 

When the civil war broke out he entered the Confederate 
service, and when peace was restored he went to Baltimore, 
Md. For ten years he has been working in a factory asa 
varnisher, but is now out of employment, and is anxious to re- 
enter the musical profession. 
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HAVERLYS INVADING ARMY. 
HERE really is no observable limit to the energy and 
enterprise of J. H. Haverly. Having thoroughly 
vanquished the United States, he intends to subjugate 
the British Isles, and is at this moment engaged in the 
task of equipping an expedition for that purpose. It will 
be remembered, not only now, but long after the New 
Zealander has surveyed things from London Bridge, that 
the year of grace 1880 was the date of Mr. Haverly’s first 
reconnoitre of England's European empire. He selected 
a crew of hardy mercenaries whom he disguised with 
stove blacking, and under the guise of entertaining the 
unsuspecting people of England spiced out all the land. 
Little did they dream while Emerson and Rice were 
cracking their time-honored jokes that they were being 
weighed by the little Napoleon, and that an estimate was 
being formed of what they could stand. It is a question 
whether they have yet realized their position, or whether 
they will detect the fell design which is covered by Mr. 
Haverly’s new move. 

Even his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who seems 
to be an indispensable adjunct to American theatrical 
ventures in London, was apparently quite taken in by the 
boys. However, an invading army of sixty persons in an 
armor plating of burnt cork was hardly sufficient to take 
London by storm and execute other necessary move- 
ments looking to the complete possession of the island. 
Hostile operations were therefore postponed until this 
year when Mr. Haverly will make a descent in force. 
The Mastodons have been largely reinforced. They will 
still cover their designs under the guise of minstrelsy; 
but at least two hundred veterans will be landed about 
July 20 0n British soil. There will be a quadruple row 
of musicians and vocalists in the first part; sixteen end 
men will divide the labor of exhuming iong forgotten 
pleasantries; forty athletes will astonish the weak gym- 
nasts of the world’s metropolis with the loftiness of their 
kicks; fifty exuberant persons will dance in clogs and 
pose themselves as statues, and, just when the audience 
has been lulled to repose by twenty-five stump speeches 
simultaneously uttered, the whole troupe will appear and 
declare the capital at its mercy. 

What Mr. Haverly will do with England after he has 
taken it nobody seems to know. He himself preserves a 
mysterious silence on the subject. His object cannot be 
torake the island over for minstrel talent, since he has all 
that there is in the world. The chances are that he wants 
to bring over the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey, 
the British Museum and St. Paul's Cathedral for exhibi- 
tion here, or, at the very least, secure’a site for a treasure 
house in which to store the forthcoming billions expect- 


ed from his mines. 
- 


UR. BOOTH S RETURN. 

N the presence of comets, stars, even the luminaries of 
I the theatrical firmament, sink into insignificance and 
inattention. But for the presence of the new comer, the 
trouble in the Legislature and divers other sensational 
matters, Edwin Booth’s modest return to New York 
would have been an event of great importance. However 





he had what has come to be known as a good send-off, 
and whether a man goes to Europe, the altar or the cem- 
etery, everything depends, we are given to understand, on 
the send-off. 

People who take the last two journeys are supposed not 
to return; but in the case of mere visitors to the other 
side their restoration to their native land is so much a 
matter of course that, perhaps, a reception would be out 
of the common and in bad taste. It is just as well, per- 
haps; because in bidding farewell to a person of distinc- 
tion a poet is safe. The object of his attack puts miles, 
puts leagues between them as 7u/ia says, and has forgot- 
ten and forgiven all enmities before he returns. To as- 
sail him with good wishes in bad verse and take the 
chances of meeting him on the Rialto next morning. 
would be reckless temerity. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that the American peo- 
ple are very glad to welcome Mr. Booth back, and to 
congratulate him upon the excellent way in which he up- 
held the national colors in London. If Mr. Haverly had 





had the honor of dining with the Prince of Wales he 
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would unquestionably have smuggled a photographer 
into the dining-room and had a huge cut made of the 
group with his Royal Highness in the act of helping him 
to ham, and this would have taken the place of the beauti- 
ful likeness of Mr. Haverly which adorns the stage when 
his minstrels play. Mr. Booth, in answer to the inter- 
viewers, adroitly shunned the subject of dinners and 
pleasantly told them many things of more or less im- 
portance. 

It is distressing to learn that the appalling poverty of 
his company was due equally to an interposition of Prov- 
idence and the meddling of the law. One good actor 
whom he had engaged was killed in a railroad accident, 
and another was enjoined by the courts, This melan- 
choly combination of circumstances, together with the 
fiendish malignity of a stage manager, whom Mr. Booth 
cannot otherwise characterize than as “bad,” resulted in 
a series of performances in which all the good acting 
was thrown upon the unfortunate star performer, while all 
the indifferent work fell naturally to the supporting com- 
pany. This was at first puzzling and a little annoying to 
the audience, but they soon got used to it. Mr. Booth, 
it is unnecessary to say, felt quite at home. 

Irving proved himself just the right kind of a fellow, 
treated Mr. Booth handsomely, and neglected to play 
“Hamlet” while he was in town. It is not clear that he re- 
frained on conscientious principles or even from courtesy. 
It was probably because, as Mr. Booth expressed it, he 
had a great deal of “‘new business” in the play, and, being 
one of the best of stage managers, understood the value 
of keeping his discoveries to himself. However, he need 
not be afraid. Much of Mr. Irving’s “new business” in 
“Hamlet” is of such extreme novelty that the American 
public would not tolerate it in a native artist. English 
audiences would applaud him if he dressed his hero in 
hoop skirts and sang his lines to the tune of “Empty is 
the cradle, baby’s gone.” 

For the rest, Mrs. Booth is still very delicate, but with 
care and attention may recover. That she will get this is a 
matter of course. It is, indeed, something gained that she 
has crossed the Atlantic safely after having been given up, 
and every reader of THE COURIER will give her all the 
assistance toward return to good health that good wishes 
can render. Much of the future of Mr. Booth’s move- 
ments depends upon her health. It is likely that by the 

time Mr. Booth plays Seakespearean tragedy in German 
the Meiningen company will have improved American 
taste, 


A GREAT DEAL IN A ‘NAME. 
T is all very well to sneer at the claims set forth by 
J. Z. Little that the “World,” one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces of the day, is nothing more or less than an 
expensively elaborated version of his play, “ Roving 
Jack;” but that does not settle the case by any means. 

Dick Turpin was a person of infinite wit; but his jovial 
repartee that his accusers were condemned idiots was 
not sufficiently convincing to save his neck from the 
hangman’s noose. Indeed, it is only in theatrical matters 
that a pooh-pooh is considered an unanswerable argu- 
ment. From the manager down to the call boy a snub 
is supposed to be the very quintessence of proof, while 
the dictum of a critic who knows how to shrug his 
shoulders has settled the fate of many a deserving aspi- 
rant for fame. 

It is not quite clear why claims should be so summarily 
rejected, and perhaps if Mr. Little had been a trifle less 
modest than he is the courts might be called upon to re- 
verse the flippant decisions of the interested parties who 
have squeiched him with a breath. Mr, Little claims 
that years ago he wrote a play entitled “Roving Jack,” 
and played ittin New York and other cities. It was es- 
sentially a drama of thrilling situations, and drew ex- 
cellent gallery audiences. Never supposing that people 
of good taste and long purses would become interested 
in a play which newspapers pooh-poohed as sensational, 
improbable, blood and thunder rubbish, he omitted to 


copyright it. Consequently he has no legal case. 
Nevertheless, no candid mind can fail to admit, after 
seeing the “World” and reading the outline of “Roving 
Jack,” which we dimly remember having seen some- 
where, either as a whole or in part, without acknowledg- 
ing that the constructor of the former owes a great deal 
to the writer of the latter, The most thrilling and real- 
istic scenes which have made the “World” famous and 
have gratified thousands of people in the leading playhouse 
of New York, have long ago been applanded by gallery 
gods in other theatres frequented by less fortunate and 
well favored audiences. That Mr. Little should feel 
chagrined and express his disgust in words is but natural. 
with the reflection that 


He consoles himself, however, 
his piece was brought out ten years ahead of time, and 
that he at all events anticipated public taste. 

The really remarkable feature of this controversy is 





not that one man should write a play and another man 


should claim the credit and profit of it. That is as old 


as Virgil, as shown in his verses : 
** Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.”’ 

If Mr. Lefroy, the murderer of Mr. Gold, the unhappy 
Englishman who wasslain in an English railway carriage 
the other day, is worthy of credit, Mr. Daly is not the au- 
thor of “Needles and Pins,” while Mr. Lefroy is. The 
most extraordinary circumstance is that a play which had, 
at one time, been the choice of one class of playgoers, 
should, at a later date, when the lads had wearied of it, 
be accepted by another. Given at the old Globe, the 
Bowery, or Volks Theatre, even, perhaps, in the 
sumptuous setting it now receives, it would have been 
dismissed with a paragraph, setting forth its sensational- 
ism, its absurdity and the generosity of its appointments. 
The public would have smiled at the notice and given it 
the cold shoulder. Presented at Wallack’s, regilt, with its 
name changed and the scenery somewhat more costly, 
the old-time ideas were quite sufficient. Obviously 
there was nothing faulty in Mr. Little’s conception; the 
fault lay with the manager, who did not provide suffi- 
ciently fine appointments. 

Perhaps the publichad not at the time Mr. Little’s play 
was given got quite sick of the inanity from which the 
counterfeit convulsions of nature and passion proved a 
welcome reaction. 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


. Louis Aldrich is having a strong play written for him, 
and other actors of equal ability are encouraging the native 
dramatist to persevere, 

..--Another lengthy season of comic opera will be given 
next winter at the Bijou Opera House, and the Standard will 
also make this style of entertainment its main attraction. 

.»+It is reported that three or four of the Wallack com- 
pany, including Tearle and Eyre, have signed a contract to 
play part of the summer in San Francisco, under the manage- 
ment of T. Maguire. 

.«+»Theodore Moss, of Wallack’s, who is looking after the 
building of the new theatre, finds himself obliged to take his 








4 recreation in the country on installments this summer, and 


he runs into town every day or two. 

..Arthur Wallack has taken an active part in the man- 
agement of his father’s theatre of late, and when the new 
house opens he will very likely have a great deal to do with 
the stage management, and also the engaging of people, both 
before and back of the footlights. 

....Anna Dickinson will appear next season in a new play 
written by herself, and also in ‘‘A Crown of Thorns.” She 
may appear in New York before the season closes, and if she 
can come to some understanding with John Stetson she will 
probably appear at Booth’s Theatre. 

-.John T. Raymond is disgusted with the West. The 
people beyond the Rocky Mountains failed to appreciate the 
subtle beauties of wit and humor in his new character of 
‘Fresh the American,” and Raymond is coming back in all 
haste to his friends in New York for sympathy. 

..Mr. Gillette, the author of ‘‘The Professor,” was kept 
ona salary by the management of the Madison Square Thea- 
tre for nearly a year before his play was produced, and now 
another genius has beendiscovered. He is to write a play to 
succeed ‘‘The Professor,” and it is understood he is already 
ona salary. Heis called upon to write a winter play, ‘‘The 
Professor” being a summer production, according to the new 
code at the Madison Square. 

.. Tony Pastor has decided to go up town. He has rent- 
ed the Germania Theatre on Fourteenth street for a term of 
years, and will fit it up as first class variety theatre. Mr. 
Pastor will open his new theatre early in the season. It is 
said that he will run his present theatre also, playing two 
monster variety troupes in the city at once, and he will 
shortly open a theatre in Brooklyn; so that next season he 
will have his hands full, 

..Last season the Comley-Barton Company played a 
very successful engagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
the opera of ‘‘Olivette,” helping to bring the season at the 
theatre to a very successful conclusion, and it so pleased 
Haverly that he at ence offered Comley and Barton all the 
time they wished at the Fifth Avenue for this coming season, 
so that they will play twenty weeks and possibly longer at 
this house next winter, making comic opera their one at- 
traction and opening with ‘‘ Madame Favart.” 

. The Montefiore Social and Dramatic Club, of Montreal, 
is a society which has been some ten months in existence, 
during which limited time it has made for itself a name 
worthy of any association of a like nature. It was originally 
organized by eight young men, and since then it has increased 
its membership to about fifty names. During last winter it 
gave private theatricals and social entertainments, consisting 
of readings, essays, dialogues, debates, singing and danc- 
ing. In March last it represented at the Academy of Music, 
Montreal, Dion Boucicault’s well known play ‘‘ Led Astray” 
in aid of two Jewish charities, of Montreal, and its produc- 
tion of this piece was characterized by the local papers as the 





best amateur performance that city ever witnessed, which 
says a good deal for the club. Recently when the citizens of 
Quebec called for aid to relieve the sufferers by the fire this 
club straightway offered its services to reproduce‘‘LedAstray” 
for their benefit.. This generous offer was gladly accepted, 
and the result was the transmission to Quebec of a check for 
$308, inside of two weeks after the conflagration. The club 
is at present rehearsing for the fall two pi » and it 
is not too much to expect that its future efforts will meet 
with success, The services of the well known actor Neil 
Warner and his wife have been secured, and this in itself 
augurs well for the success of its dramatic venture. 

..»Barton Hill, a popular and accomplished actor, has 
been engaged to play the leading parts in Fanny Davenport's 
combination next season. The other members of the cast 
are May Davenport, Miss Monk, and Mary Shaw, Charles 
Fisher, W. F. Edwards, Harry Rainforth, W. A. Witecar, 
and O. M. Dunn. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Newakk, N. J., July 2.—The Garrick Club, a new amateur 
dramatic society was organized on June 23. The following 
named are the officers and members: A. C. Munn, president; 
W. H. Adams, vice president; A. Bernd, treasurer; A. M. 
Thorburn, secretary; G. F. Simpson, stage manager; G. E, 
Barnett, assistant stage manager. Active members, Mabel 
Rossmore, Maurice Hann, Evelyn Foster, M. A. Ward, Mrs. 
A.C. Munn, D. M. Pratt, W. E. Wilson, S, S. Simpson, A. C, 
Munn, W. H. Adams, G. E. Barnett, A. M. Thorburn, S. C, 
Harris, F. L. Brown, A. Bernd, E. J. Wilkins, C. H. Mc. 
Guingan, C. A. Lerr, G. F. Simpson. Theclub intends to give 
a series of six performances at the Park Theatre next 
season. Nearly all of the above named were active members 
of the Home Dramatic Society, but have resigned from it be- 
cause the social members being in the majority refuse to al- 
low the active members a voice in the executive of the associa- 
tion. The resignation of so many active members from the 
Home Dramatic will probably kill that society, although it 
has no plans yet as to whether it will keep on or not. 
Both the Park Theatre and the Grand Opera House are closed 
for the summer months. FRANK. 











SAN Francisco, June 15.—‘‘Hazel Kirke” has won its way 
to every one’s heart and the California Theatre has been 
crowded at its every representation. The company has re- 
ceived the highest praise from the press, and many members 
of the troupe have established themselves as prime favor- 
ites with theatre goers. A company, bearing the rather eu- 
phonious title of ‘‘Snellbaker’s Majestic Consolidation” has 
been giving a performance at the Standard Theatre, and Mr, 
Snellbaker, the proprietor, has advertised ‘‘No ladies ad- 
mitted.” The character of the show may be judged from 
this announcement. The Baldwin is closed up, and ‘‘The 
Fun on the Bristol” company has canceled its engagement 
with Mr. Maguire and gone to Oregon. Locke is reorgan- 
izing his ‘‘Mellville Opera Company,” preparatory to taking 
the road East. This troupe is, without exception, the best 
English opera company that has ever played here, and there 
is no doubt that it will do well East. The Tivoli has pro- 
duced Searelles’ new opera, ‘‘The Fakir of Travancore,” 
with only moderate success. There is considerable merit in 
the work and it deserves a better recognition than it re- 
ceived here. Audran’s ‘‘La Mascotte” has packed the Win- 
ter Garden every night—‘'Standing room only” appearing 
every evening. Next week the Tivoli produces ‘‘Martha.” 
Next Monday night (20th) the Bianchi Opera Troupe opens 
at the Grand Opera House with ‘‘Il Trovatore.” Prospects 
of a successful season are abundant. PIONEER. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By Aruincton.—No, XVI. 
[copyRIGHTED. ] 
N closing the first three months of their perform- 
ances, Hallam’s comedians offered a new play to the 
public in Colley Cibber’s ‘‘The Careless Husband,” with 
‘* Lethe” as the afterpiece. The following is the bill of the 


\ j 


play: 
THE CARELESS HUSBAND. 
A Comepy By Cottey CIBBER, 
Cast—December 3, 1753. 
Lord Morelove.....by....Mr. Rigby | Lady Graveairs.... Mrs. Becceley 
Lord Foppin; ton.. re Mr. Singleton | Lady Ketty Modish. Se Mrs. Hallam 
Sir Charles Easy.. oe. aoe | PR isincencs. nant by.. Miss Hallam 
Lady Easy......... byes Adcock 
To be followed by 





LETHE. 
Dramatic Satire BY Davip Garrick. 
Cast. 
aaias id sda by..M Fa - Frenchman.... ....by....Mr. Rigby 
bt cee cocccees oy a ‘Bel Drunken Man. by. .Mr. Hallam 
sop.. aby Me ees Hag ee a5 et Miller 
.b r. Singleton rs. Tattoo.......- rs. coc! 
park Gentleman. -. yoo Fine Lady......... by. Mrs. Hecceley 


In those days posi companies never indulged in the 
venture of offering new plays to their audiences. An old 
play well tried was to them an assurance of success. Cib- 
ber’s play, ‘‘The Careless Husband,” was considered the 
second best play produced in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Hoadly’s comedy, ‘‘The Suspicious Husband,” oc- 
cupying the first place, The object Cibber had in view in 
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writing the piece was something of a novelty. At the time, 
1703-4, Drury Lane was under prosperous winds, and the 
proprietor had brought forward a number of pieces which 
failed to attain popularity and did not survive their initial 
performance. This season at Drury Lane was opened with 
“The Careless Husband,” then played for the first time. It 
was, indeed, a novelty—not so much from the fact of its 
being new as the idea upon which it was based. Cibber 
deviated from his own beaten track, and in all seriousness 
wrote the piece to reform the drama from its prevalent li- 
centiousness, which Cibber had hitherto aided in fostering. 
David Erskine Baker, writing of this play, says: 

“This comedy contains perhaps the most elegant dialogue 
and the most perfect knowledge of the manners of persons 
in real high life extant in any dramatic piece that has yet 
appeared in any language whatever.” Horace Walpole de- 
clared that the play ‘‘deserves to be immortal.” But, like 
many of its class in its day, it could not live beyond the 
epoch of its production, The theme, manners, follies and 
allusions are obsolete. 

In its own time the great change and turn for the better was 
in the sketching of the character, Lord Morelove. This was the 
first lover in English comedy, since the Restoration, who 
bears about with him the qualities of a gentleman and an 
honest man, It had been hitherto a rare thing upon the stage 
to behold a virtuous wife; and in Zady Zasya pattern was 
given of virtue in a married woman. The piece was not 
dramatic so much as didactic; the dialogue was crowded 
with repartee and abounded in fine descriptions. Although 
the comedy had its faults, yet it merited the praise of being 
Cibber's finest and most elaborate work. There is connected 
with the play an old and interesting romance. When the au- 
thor had written two acts, he threw them aside, in despair of 
finding a proper and experienced performer to fill the part of 
Lady Betty Modish, a part originally written for Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen, but she died before the play was put on the stage. 
Cibber found none in London he would intrust the part to. 
Mrs. Oldfield, then a young woman, was suggested to him, 
but she did not hold a position anything like that required to 
assume the part. Heat last reluctantly gave her the part, and 
in doing so felt that the piece was to be a failure anyway, 
The play and the actress were both successful, and the author 
never forgot that the actress led the piece intriumph. In his 
“Apology,” written forty years after, he said: 

‘Whatever favorable reception it met with, it would be un- 
just in me not to place a large share of it to the account of 
Mrs. Oldfield—not only from the uncommon excellence of 
her action, but even from her personal manner of conversing. 
There are many sentiments in the character of Lady Betty 
Modish that I may almost say were originally her owa, or 
only dressed with a little more care than when they fell neg- 
ligently from her lively humor.” 

None of the author’s friends would give kim the credit of 
having written the piece. ‘‘It wasa rare piece of dramatic 
excellence.” They ascribed the authorship to Defoe, to the 
Duke of Argyle and to Mr, Maynwaring. Congreve, bitter 
from an experience of His own, said that Cibber had produced 
a play consisting of fine gentlemen and fine conversation 
altogether, which the ridiculous town for the most part likes. 
Part of the original cast was: 


Sin Chet I a iaiciss acbiccacends Ws cov cccesestbenccesesdesey Mr. Wilks 
Lord FORMING <s:5 .cecedeceestevce er eaeseeaseads Mr. Cibber 
Lady Betty Modish ... ............ Mi cuncudaccas tsa. 383 .. Mrs, Oldfield 


Garrick’s ‘‘Lethe” has frequently been named already. 

Although this was an excellent bill in every respect, it did 
not meet with favor from the New York audience on the first 
night, and was not repeated. The next performance was on 
December 5, when a change of bill was offered. Sir Robert 
Howard's comedy, ‘‘ The Committee,” and ‘‘ Miss in Her 








Teens,” was offered, 
THE COMMITTEE. 
Comepy sy Sir Rosert Howarp. 
Cast. 
Col. Careless..by.....Mr. Singleton | Bailiff... by........ Mr. Adcock 
Col. Blunt..... by. .. Mr. Bell | Mrs. Day Sa Mrs. Adcock 
Mr. Day... ... by. Mr. Malone | Ruth.... x ey rs. Hallam 
Abel Day...... by. Mr. Clarkson | Arabella...... Diss ces Mrs. Becceley 
Obadiah....... Ey: Mr. Miller | Mrs. Chat..... | Mrs. Clarkson 
CAZUC. 00.0508 Mr. Hallam 





To be followed by 
MISS IN HER TEENS. 
Cast. 


Captain Loveit....by...Mr. Adcock | jones Ya nde .. by....Mr. Rigby 
Captain Flash..... by..Mr. Clarkson iss Biddy Bellair.by.. Miss Hallam 
PHONO ssc. scene .by..Mr. Singleton | Tag....... ....... by..Mrs. Adcock 
PUR ics sevaeseseen by....Mr. Miller | 


[To be Continued.) 








....A ledge of rock has been struck in the excavation on 
the site of Wallack’s new theatre, which is likely to materi- 
ally lengthen the time occupied in building the new house. 
People are continually inquiring when ihe theatre will be 
opened, but the management just at present is unable to an- 
nounce any date. From the present outlook the opening 
night at Wallack’s is not likely to occur before the middle of 
November or the first of December, while it would not be 
Surprising if the house was not opened before the beginning 


of the new year. Notwithstanding this unsettled state of af- 


fairs some enterprising speculators have already offered to 
buy ata premium all the seats for the opening night of the 
theatre, The name of the opening play, and even the com- 
pany to have the honor of opening the theatre, are as yet un- 
known outside of Wallack’s private office, but it is rumored 
some material and surprising changes will take place in the 
tegular company of the theatre. 
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NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....The fall trade is expected to be very good. 

..».O. Hoyt, of Danbury, Conn., was in town again during 
the week. 

....August Pollman is as busy as possible in all of the 
lines that he handles. 


...-Sohmer & Co. are doing their best trade at present 
with the Canadas and far West. 








.»..J. P. Hale has been recreating during the past week at 
Bernardstown, Mass., his old home, 

....Kranich & Bach are doing a large foreign trade with 
England and South America in upright pianos. 

.---Hough & Chittenden, Paterson, N. J.. music dealers, 
have dissolved partnership. James Hough continues. 

....Ernest Gabler has shipped more pianos during the 
past month than he did for the six or seven months previous. 

..+It is expected that most of the traveling representatives 
in the music trade will start on the road within the next two 
weeks, 

..-.J. Tannenbaum, Montgomery, Ala.; Mr. Hamaker, of 
Staunton, Va., and Max Brownold, of Albany, N. Y., were 
in town during the week. 

....Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga., are reported to be 
very busy. J. A. Bates’ latest circular is bringing trade to 
this house from all parts of the South, 

....The agents representing J. P. Hale all over the coun- 
try speak well of the prospects of trade, and have recently 
been sending in large orders to the house. 

....Communications received from different parts of the 
country by members of the trade in this city state that in a 
little while large orders will be forthcoming. 

..-.G. R. Martin reports business steadily increasing of 
late, particularly in guitars and banjos. The new piccolo 
just introduced by the house is meeting with a great demand. 

....L. M. French, for fifteen months past with Ludden & 
Bates, of Savannah, Ga., has gone to Springfield, Ill. His 
friends in Savannah will miss him, for he was generally 
liked. 

....A. Bruenn, of Oakland, Cal., reports that he is doing 
an excellent trade in the Sohmer pianos. Among the goods 
which he recently ordered from this house was a concert 
grand. 

....The Board of Directors of the Schomacker Pianoforte 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent. on the capital stock 
of the company. 

..»-A company has been formed for the manufacture of 
celluloid piano keys, to be known as the American-London 
Celluloid Piano Key Company. The works will be located 
at Belleville, N. J. 

..--Horace Waters, of Horace Waters & Co., recently 
made a trip throughout New Jersey and Pennsylvania in the 
interest of his business. He took a large number of orders 
and established several new agencies, 

..--Karl Fink, of the firm of Alfred Dolge, has just re- 
turned from Boston after a very successful business trip. 
He says that he did not anticipate being the recipient of half 
the orders he was favored with. 

...-The employees of J. P. Hale will have their first an- 
nual excursion on July 15. It promises to be a great affair. 
The committee having the matter in charge are J. Hartell, 
W. Meister, W. Oest and J. Van Buskirk. 

....G. Herzberg, Philadelphia agent for Kranich & Bach, 
went to Europe a few days ago to make arrangements for the 
sale of some baby grand pianos. On his return he will be 
accompanied by his daughter, who is at present at school 
abroad. 

....Horace Waters & Co. recently enlarged their ware- 
rooms by the addition of a large store, which opened on 
Twelfth street. They have now three large floors, and being 
located on a corner building the advantages as to light are 
very great. 

....Daniel Hess has done a large business in brass band 
musical instruments, intended for use in the celebration of 
July 4. Mr. Hess says he wished that there would be a half 
dozen fourths of July every year if business would be as 
good as it has been this season. 

...The music trade of Savannah deprecate all lively 
movements just now, The thermometer has been indicating 
103° in the shade in that city, and under such circumstances 
it cannot be wondered at that people are willing to let the 
mercury do all of the active business. 





----Ernest Gabler has now at work all of the non-union 
men that he requires. The Unionists still hang around the 
adjacent corners and lager beer saloons for the purpose of 
meeting the employees on their way to and from their busi- 
ness, with the view of enticing them to leave work and join 
the Union. No violence has been reported during the past 
week. 

..- J. Burns Brown, one of the traveling representatives 
of the Orguinette Company, was a passenger on the train 
that was wrecked on the Lake Shore Road on June2s. Two 
fellow passengers who sat near him were killed, and he at- 
tributes his escape solely to the hand of Providence. He re- 
ports that the prospects of the Western trade of this house 
are very brilliant. 

-+--William Blasius, the Pennsylvania agent of the Or- 
guinette Company, was in town on Thursda¥ of last week, 
and expressed surprise why the firm did not fill his orders 
fast enough. He intimated that he could forward almost any 
amount of orders if they would be filled in time. The house 
is at present taxing its facilities to meet the demand that is 
now being made upon it for combination organs, 

.»»-Horace Waters & Co. have now a very fine store on 
Broadway. Their latest and really valuable novelty is a 
“child” organ, having a compass of three and one-third oc- 
taves—F in the bass clef to A above the treble staff, thus 
making it available for all vocal music, both secular and 
sacred. The tone of the instruments is excellent, and the 
general get-up neat and compact. Further mention of it 
will be made in future. 

....A. Weber has just introduced four new styles of hand- 
some ebonized upright pianos for the retail trade, This 
house reports that its foreign trade has recently been very 
large, the shipments being principally to South America, 
Mexico and the Sandwich Islands, and the goods sent being 
mostly all uprights. The domestic trade of this house, which 
is generally large, has been recently unusually so with Colo- 
rado and California. 

-«.-The Orguinette Company shipped within the past 
week consignments of goods to South America and the West 
Indies, among the latter being a cabinet organ to Jamaica. 
It also shipped a consignment to Hong Kong yesterday. 
The foreign trade of this house is growing fast. Its South 
African trade, which was temporarily stopped by the Zulu 
war, is reviving. The recent domestic shipments from this 
house have been heaviest to Chicago. 





St. Louis Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.} 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June a9, 1881. 





INCE my last letter nothing of importance in the 
piano trade has transpired here save the change in the 
Steinway agency. Moxter & Bahusen are now the agents of 
the Steinway piano, and after July 1 will take the quarters, 
No. 206 North Fifth street, now occupied by Conover Broth- 
ers, the former agents of the Steinway, 

Moxter & Bahusen will also continue to push the Gabler 
and Schaeffer pianos. Their former stand, No. 303 North 
Twelfth street, will be converted into a large wareroom. 

C. A. Meyer, the managing partner of this firm, says that it 
never did a better June business than the present month. 

Conover Brothers will retire from the piano trade in St, 
Louis, and go into the manufacturing line, making their new 
patent frame upright piano, but whether here or in New York 
has not yet been fully decided upon. 

J. A. Kieselhorst reports his first month's business in the 
West-end with the Miller piano as very good, better than 
anticipated. 

C, W. Handley & Co. and the Hulbert Brothers say that 
business is very good with them for the season. ; 

On the whole, our piano and organ dealers are weli satis- 
fied with the season's trade, and at the close of the summer 
months expect a renewal of prosperous times. 

A. N. Dante. 








Baltimore Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Bartimora, Md., June o7, 2881 
HE piano and organ industry in Baltimore while 
by no means as brisk as it might be is still satisfactery 
to the various manufacturers and dealers. Wm. Knabe & 
Co. maintain a very cheerful front, and lay claim to a fair 
share of business at good prices. 

The same intelligence was conveyed to your correspondent 
by Charles M. Stieff & Co., who say that although trade is 
not in the midst of a boom they have no reason whatever to 
complain of the sale of pianos and organs. The baby 
grand” has attracted very favorable notice from all those who 
have tested its merits, and they will continue the manufact- 
ure of that instrument. The other manufacturers make 
about the same statements. 

A petty swindle sought to be perpetrated on Wm. Heine- 
kamp a few days ago failed of success through the careful. 
ness of Mr. Heineckamp's son. A party from Ogdensburg 
ordered a piano, but was requested to send a check ot money 
order before the instrument was shipped. He sent on his 
check for $250, but the Baltimore banker refused to cash it 
for the reason that he had placed himself in communication 
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with the bank at Ogdensburg and found that the check was 
valueless. A day or two after this came a postal card from 
the party at Ogdensburg asking why the piano had not been 
shipped. Mr. Heinekamp replied that he was not familiar 
with all the clever tricks of swindlers, but that in the present 
case it did not require any extraordinary shrewdness to see 
through the fraud; so the musical fraud will have to try else- 
where for an instrument. 

On Saturday last our new stock exchange was opened, and 
tor the first time in the history of the board visitors were al- 
lowed to witness the gentle gambols of the bears and the 
lively tossing of the bulls. I went there out of curiosity, and 
the first familiar face I saw upon the floor was that of R. W. 
Cox, who for many years occupied the position of book- 
keeper in the Baltimore street establishment of Wm. Knabe 
&Co. He is now a stock broker, and the notes of the stock 
“ticker” seem more pleasing, and perhaps, too, more profit- 
able, to his ear, than the sound from the Knabe grands which 
he knew so well of old, 

Gustavus A. Cook, cne of our youngest and best mu- 
sicians, died here recently of consumption after a lingering 
illness. He was at home on the organ, piano and cornet, and 
occupied the position of organist of the High Street Baptist 
Church, Asa cornet player he promised.to make a name in 
the world, but he has gone from amongst us at the age of 
eighteen years, 

F. N. Crouch, the composer of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
now ekes out a precarious existence as a varnisher in this 


city. WwW, PF. BM. 





NEW MUSIC. 


(Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


Se Bay SR BEBE so 00 vcc0 cesiccescenscuaced (ballad). Stephen Massett. 
2. The Dying Roy's Prayer..............--.+006 7 on = 

3. Song of the Shamrock..................+++.-(a legend)..F. Doland, 

4. The Suit of Russet Brown, .................. (song)....F. Archer. 

5. Gavotte........ Duiet ends weet aw . (piang)....F. G. Isley. 
ee Ne” SNNOED. oc iccncebsbeccedéneecs me one eee 

7. Souvenir of the Catskill Mountains, waltz... “  ...F. Kraemer. 


No. 1.—A_ pretty sentimental ballad, nicely written, but 
more or less commonplace throughout. On this account it 
will please alarge number of music lovers, 

No. 2.—Not so pleasing a melody as No. 1. It is made up 
of too many recitative phrases to take with the general pub- 
lic. Of course, the words are sentimental enough to suit the 
piously inclined, The relation of the tones in some bars be- 
tween the voice part and accompaniment is peculiar and 
harsh, ; 

No. 7—Is very well written and displays the musician's 
handiwork, but the music is too complicated and of too high 
The one destroys the other, and 
The legend, how- 


a character for the words. 
thus the success is partially destroyed. 
ever, shows that the composer can do better than it, which is 
saying much for him. 

No. ¢.—An excellently written song and one very likely to 
make the composer popular, There is nothing very new 
about it; but the music and words are well wedded to each 
other, and the melody is pleasing enough to catch the ear of 
even ordinary listeners. It will, at the same time, please 
good singers and musicians, 

No. 5.—A very successfully written ‘‘gavotte,” having sev- 
eral good qualities to recommend it, such as refinement of 
workmanship, melodious and graceful ideas, interestingly 
It should become widely known, and can 
be recommended. The last chord in the left hand, on page 
6, lacks both a sharp and a natural, 

No, 6—-Are not equai to other waltzes by the same com- 
poser, but have pleasing and tuneful themes, which can be 


harmonized, Xc. 


readily picked up, There are only three waltzes in the set. 
No. 7.—Mr. Kraemer has succeeded in writing an excellent 
set of waltzes, which will be readily appreciated and gener- 
ally well liked. It is not so much because of the originality 
of the motives as because of their presentation and varied 


classification. They can be recommended. 





New York. 
CRED cas cnceerscccseseccs R, 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., 
1. Marie, polka 
2. Bachelors’ Waltzes.. 


No. 1.—There is not one of Mr, Bial’s dances that is not 
bright The 
**Marie” polkais very tuneful, the ‘‘trio” being very graceful 


and interesting, some even being piquant. 


and melodious. It is certain to have a large sale. 

No. 2.—A set of waltzes which commend themselves for 
the charm of the subjects. Nos, 2, 3and § are especially 
beautiful, In such compositions Mr, Bial greatly excels, 
and his facile production of excellent dance rhythms is quite 
These waltzes will be admired by hundreds. 


Harrisburg Music Publication Company, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Ireland's Visit to America. ..W. P, Chambers. 
A very poor specimen of even this low style of composi- 


remarkable, 


(song and chorus) 


tion, notwithstanding that the title-page labels ita ‘‘beauti- 


ful song and chorus.”” The chorus is miserably harmonized. 





J. J. Anderson, Madison, Wis, 
We Will Love this Nation (chorus)... R. Nordraak. 


Shows some knowledge of harmony and, upon the whole, 


is a fair chorus, although commonplace enough, 





Dodworth & Co., New York City. 
No Day Ever Brings the Same Pleasure Again. .(song)..J. P. Stockton, Jr. 
Written in a popular vein. It is likely to become well 
known among a certain class. 


Geo. D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





1. My Summer Time........ ..(song and refrain)...... .L. Meyer. 

2. The Angel’s Kiss....... ...... ye Cassie Florence Belknap. 
3. The Seagirt Isle............... a ee Len Fairfield. 

4. Say Not Adieu... ... eveeesvese i sun cee «....G. Operti. 


No. 1.—Mr. Meyer has not arrived at much in this song 
and refrain, but the melody is catching if not in the least 
original. Compass, D to F sharp—a tenth. 

No, 2.—Quite an ambitious effort, which shows study and 
knowledge on the part of the fair composer. The modula- 
tions are unskillfully managed, although the melody is 
expressive enough. Compass, A flat or D flat below to G 
flat above. 

No. 3.—The first section of the ballad is bright and effect- 
ive, but the andante ending is weak and commonplace. 
Compass, D to F. 

No. g—Is too pretentious a work to be called a successful 
ballad. It cannot fail to prove effective if well played and 
sung, but there is too much of it, as the accompaniment to 
the last verse shows. Compass, D to A—a twelfth. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 
PIANO SOLOS. 
Blumenthal, Paul.—Op. 19, Three Miniatures. No. 1, “ Farewell;” 














No. 2, ** Gipseymaut;’’ No. 3, “*Karcarolle.”” Together.......... $0.65 
Eilenberg, R.—Op. 25, ** The Little Flatterer.’’ Drawing room com- 
GUO ek eves sccedsscvcrdsces Sib oa cadecdoevedudebbs shes teeneeues -60 
Goldberg, ¥. F.—Op. 12, ** Gipsies’ Life.”” Polka (Csardas.) ... we ie 
Hermann, F.—Op. 17, “Souvenir.” Valse........... peseseuens oo 
Kévrchaer, F—Op. 79. WO. 8, BONHR.0.....cccceses secccccscces a 
Ludovic, G.—* Fleurs d’Oranges."’ Valse Brillante........ ere | 
Mattei, T7.—“Etna.”” Valse de Bravoure ...........02e.000 cceeeeee 1.25 
Mababnag, FA, PE «oi inn 665605 0654500000066. censegeccncs “5° 
Ravina, H.—Op. 85, Scherzetto (ancient style)..... 0... 0 see seeeee 65 
Streabbog, L.—Op. 157, ‘* Le Reveil.” Marche militaire.............. 75 
Cece: SE CRNIO Go tar conics csiiacses we -25 
Op. 160, ** The Spiritualists.’’ Quadrille infernale.... .50 
Op. 181, “* Promenade.’’ Militaire march ....... .... -40 
Wehle, C.—Op. 88, ** Souvenir de Styrie.”” Parlor piece.............. 1.00 
Op. 87, ‘* Causerie.” Characteristic piece...... ......... 75 
Od. ot, “TO CAO.” “DRONE soko nsiccciccecsescrccns -75 
PIANO DUETS, 
Goldmark, C.—Op. 26. No. 1, A wedding march from his Symphony, 
eT ERS Ss-< ostcanedepewnene +66 csenenseee akbewes eee $o.65 
Hutschenruyter, W.—Op. 1. Three pianoforte compositions......... 1.35 
PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
i rE iin nn 6 ib a 6 oan S05 5o000sacscecesesecrares $0.75 
ed, Ce Peers BE, SE cs ckss 008 20000ecapeseces veces +05 
Beteal, Ce a, COGS BO vccskcc. ones tecteccacconscccdecccess +75 
PIANO AND ‘CELLO. 
Bockmihl, R. E., and K. ¥. Bischoff.-—Select pieces from the works 
of our immortals arranged for the concert room. 
No. 3, Adagio Cantabile, by Haydn........... ©... cecceeeeceeces $o 65 
PIANO AND FLUTE, 
Raf’, ¥.—** La Fileuse,” spinning song; arranged.................... $1.25 
PEDAL ORGAN, 
Rheinberger, Fos.—Op. 111. Sonata No. 5.........0..--eeeeeees cadeall $1.50 
Op. 119. Sonata No. 6, E flat minor.............. 1.50 


ORCHESTRA, 
Reissmann, Aug.—Op. 15. Symphony in C minor score, $6; parts. ... $9.00 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER UND GESAENGE, 
Fensen Adolf.—Zwei Marienlieder (aus dem Spanischen), fiir Tenor. 
No. 1, ** Nun wand're Maria;’’ No. 2, “* An die Jungfrau Maria;” 
DINE 5 ii snhcossenensrisehidyiess Atvardacsebsksendunaaueee $1.50 


....Some lover of the organ proposes the following ar- 
rangements of stops with regard to their position: Right side— 
At the top, solo organ stops; below these, the great organ 
stops, of which the loudest would best be placed at the top 
and the softest at the bottom, so that the composition pedals 
(or whatever other means be adopted) should push them out 
from the bottom (and softest) up to the top. Then below 
these great organ stop-handles have placed the couplers— 
solo to great, swell to great, choir to great, swell super- 
octave, and swell super-octave to great. For this reason: 
Suppose the performer to be playing on the great organ. Ifhe 
couples the swell, for instance, on to the great, he virtually 
adds more stops to his great organ; therefore, why should 
not the stop-handle which effects this (7. ¢., the coupler swell 
to great) be placed below the great organ stop-handles? Be- 
low these again might be placed either the pedal or choir 
stop-handles, according to which would make the most even 
distribution of the whole number of stop-handles between 
the two sides of the organ. If the choir handles are put 
here, there might then be put below the couplers swell to 
choir and solo to choir (if this last were used) on the princi- 
ple named above. Then on the other side, at the top, the 
swell handles; below these the pedal ones; and below these 
solo to pedal, swell to 








again the several pedal couplers, 
pedal, Xc. A pretty good scheme. 








...-Although not specifically relating to the organ, the 
subject of organ pedals as attached to pianofortes is of inter- 
est to organists, There cannot be much doubt felt as to the 
advisability of every solo performer having a set of pedals 
attached to his piano at home, because many spare hours are 
at his disposal there which could not possibly be spent at a 
church organ. Having equipped himself witha pedal piano, 





the organ virtuoso can conquer at his leisure the chief diff. 
culties met with in every new piece he desires to study. The 
instrument is within reach at any time, night and day, and 
no “assistant organist” or grumbling blower is required to 
make things unpleasant or to ease the pocket of its loose 
change. A pedal piano would be useful in every musician’s 
house, as is even admitted by purely piano players. 








..-..Some organ builders assert that even moderate sized 
organs should have at least one stop of eight feet pitch in the 
pedal organ, purposely to save the constant coupling of the 
manuals to the pedals and also to have a greater independ. 
ence of tone. No one of any knowledge will deny this in 
the abstract, however they may be compelled to dispense 
with such a register (on account of its expense) when draw. 
ing up a specification of a new instrument. The 8-feet 
pitch being the foundation tone of all musical instruments, 
should at least be represented by one stop of that pitch in the 
pedal. On this account we almost prefer, where only two 
stops can be had in the pedal, to have a bourdon 16 feet and 
a violoncello or flute of 8 feet, rather than, as is usually the 
case, a bourdon and open diapason—both of 16 feet. Every 
organ of twenty or more speaking stops should have three in 
the pedal—two of 16 feet and one of 8 feet. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended June 25, 
1881: 





























Orcans. |Pianorortses.| Mus. Insts. 

To Wuere Exportep. we 
No, Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 
Central America...... A> Mi. cece 3| $129 
in cis wewbess. cuaneet es ccoe)’- St GE «eae coen 
PUES consccsis oseal eel? Senet ae rrr ee 
en CEE ee: $50) 5| 1,250) .... cee 
Liverpool... .ccscccscce| oo Oe: ee ee 
nck <ncconscccs| te. Saar Ss GE wacsk > esag 
DDS sce 4s scaeeel ae 250] .. ee arte 2608 
MNES cc eccecsieacsect dal) meenh SON sic. cee 
ren 40 ..| avd I 25 
5) Oa me 5 $7,198) 4 $154 








*Organettes. 
New York IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 25. 


Musical instruments, 151 pkgs.........-....value. $20,231 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1881. 





Mus, Insts. 


OrGans. | PIANOFORTES. 





To Wuere Exportep. 


No.| Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 











ee Peer eerie i " $4,312} 1) $600 ar ees 
me A ae caus 1,149 
Nova Scotia, &c.......] .. WS ae Ret: #3 42 


British Poss. in Aus- 
Serer |S: 














6,350} .. eee cot suman 











Totals. ........0....{Q1 $10,662 I 
| 





* Organettes. + Parts of organs. 


BosTon IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1881. 





Musical instruments... «: «0600666000000 0000000Nnna ee 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 





Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





es HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us On 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Susscription (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80, 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. 0m 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudssier, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: § Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monro8, 
General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walout Street. Jures Viennot, Gen'l 


Manager. 
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MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Professional Cards. 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


_ Instruction in Singing and the hi rr x ; hes of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14 -¥. City 





(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLE. ASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 





$10 per year each.] 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


et Soloist, 
Noth's Meme Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s ici street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pu received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 


Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 














tog First 














Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 
— GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
p S. GILMORE, en tiet 
Band Leader, 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. Stainway Hall’ Fo Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 








MISS EMMA BUTLER, WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 








With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. opets belay « ngs + jt Le Masestte,” at the Bijou 
EDWARD CHAPMAN, O. B. BOISE, 


Comedian, . 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. oan in ey Noy city. 
posi sp BAe 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concest, English 
Commie or ‘Italian Opera. 10 Union $4., Y City: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano Secer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 








EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address peg & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave Y. City. 














GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
> Ci Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
—— ing and F jf gpe Lad the Stage, 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF. ond ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 
Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 














MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Simeneeete 
tor Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


Conductor, 





MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. y? City. 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, f. 


OSCAR COON, 





COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. a all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orenin ng. robisher’s new 
work, ‘Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr, 
































Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 
a EAE ESL TENE IRAE SPI 
Cuirrorp Hvuainin, Musical Editor. 


H. A. Harmeyer, City Editor. 
Rost. A. BaGLey, Business Manager. 
Nicuo.tas Bippie, Treasurer. 


THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 


44 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 
Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 
Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETC. 
OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


»eTHE LOCKWOOD PRESS bem 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


- OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class tzpcgpegtiont work, and possessing the 
latest 2 erase presses, capable of doing the finest class of printing, the under- | 
patrons, 


Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 
Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 


Ww. L. ALLEN, Managing Editor. | 
it Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 




















°’ signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various 
equipped a complete 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM PRINTING SES STABLISHMENT, | 


and » s aur repared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
s ard, Rotchead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
ee Surcte ConsISTENT wiTH Goop WoRKMANSHIP. | 


—# CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 


&@” Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 
or Portu 
The un ndersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
- ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 
mates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
3 | required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. 
ial attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most a favorante terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 
notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| | 
| 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 
“MHIMNOD ‘IVOISAM 2HL 
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THE PAPER TRA 





| 
LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. 











Address, care ay Music Hall, Chicago. 








WILLIAM COURTN EY 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction, 19 ‘West 18th | st., .N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Gastanetien, 
ast West asth st st. 








H. W. NICHOLL 


_Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers 
sons in harmony given by ~~ Address office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 





152 West rth st., N. Y. City. 





a KOFLER, 


anist of St. Paul's Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice ulture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso. 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N.  £ City. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of oe 
Chickering Hall, 








~ ¥. City. 





SIGNOR L UIGI L ENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and one Ons, 
268 West esd st., N. Y. City 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 
MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 


Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 
MR. S. B. MILLS, 
_. a Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED'K ‘MOL LENHAUER'S 


Violin Schoo , 13 St. Mark's place, N. ¥. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 

The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, <8 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. Cit y 


MISS EMILY Ww IN AN’ Re 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 


too W. sod st.. N Y. City 
MISS MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 


and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
3390 West roth st., N. ¥. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
feber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


PIANOFORTE TUNER, &c. 


A first-class Tuner is open to an engagement in the 
United States or Canada, He can exhibit a piano 
well and is competent as a salesman 

Address DELTA (state salary), care of 
Lertz, 129 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 








Mr. R 








M usic : Dealers 


and Publishers. 








Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 








EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. onor°ans, | 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin land fostrumonts, 


W.A. POND & CO. 
Lawl Full Price List on epgliestion. 


EW YORK. 


25 Union Square, New York, Sole 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Lotess Publications. 
Leipsic ; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LI 
BERTH & 


co., Leipsic ( dition Schuberth); J. 
Leipsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated C a Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
OLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH 

G. COTTA, Stuttgart; 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


& SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU.- 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 





SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


& Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION, 


- POND & CO., 25 Union Square, 


WM. A 








For 


Address 


N. Y. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


= PIANOS. 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, 





ms. BACON 





FRANCIS BACON’S. 


Low Prices and Easy terme, 


NEW YORE. : 


PIANOS. 1s: 


FACTORY, 





PIANO 


Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR 


Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


7" Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist 


SEE MY LEG 





COME AND 


Catalogues by Mail on Application 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO CASES, 


Manufactured of best «i by first-class workmen. 


Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers 





B. N. SMITH, 20 & 22 C ‘iommerce St., New ¥ ork. 








facturer 


AGE ORGAN 


of Reed Organs in the World. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


7 dals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 
re ae : Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester. Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 


a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
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THE COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 





Pianos is ‘recognized and 


acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








ee , 
— 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 











Have the indorse- 





SS ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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ase Piano Co, 


SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 











PIANOS. ® 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


Richmond, Ind, 








HENRY F. MILLER 








BOSTON, 





PIANOS 


MASS, U.S.A. 











NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGAN 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
E <> 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (Q§Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











MUVROE ORGAN REED C0. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


—TWENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use, 


A RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. &c, 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 





THE CHILD ORGAN, 


Only $22. 


3% octaves, knee swell, rich tone, ebony and gold 
case, two blow pedals and rubber bellows. 


G2" Warranted six years. The trade supplied. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos and Organs, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—As the child is larger than the baby, so the 
Child Organ has more keys than “ Baby’ Organs. 





SOLD BY THE THOUSAND. F., CONNOR, 
JOHN T. RUTLEDGE'’S 
PIANOS. 


Latest Beautiful Songs. 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


“ Little Maudie Mine,” beautiful picture title, 40 cts. 
“Sweet Mountain Rose,” beautiful picture title, 40 
cts. ** Would You Missa Kiss, Prett aes cos 
title, 40 cts. ‘* Bitds and Blossoms Dream of Thee,” 
gocts. “I Wouldn't Believe Him, Would You?” pic- 
ture title, 4octs. ‘* Why Should We Part?” acharming 
flowing melody, 4o cts. “Let Your Tears Kiss the 
Flowers on My Grave,” picture title, 40 cts. ‘* Dear 
Old Church Down in the Lane,” 40 cts. “Our Old 
Family Bible,” 40 cts. ‘‘Kisses That Wake Me,” 
another beautiful home 3ong, go cts. **No Time Can 
Steal A ffection’s Rose,” picture title, 40 cts. 

Any three of the above mailed free of postage, on 
receipt of $1, to any one address. For sale at all the 

usic Houses. Buy one and you will want all. 

Published by H. G. HOLLENBERG, 
Memphis, Tenn. | Tuned and Regulated. 


Piano in America. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
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1881! 





Novel! 
Original! 
Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN GOMP'Y. 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT. 








PIANO: STOOLS 


4 


Music Racks, Stands, &c. 


Piano Covers 
Wholesale 


and = Retail 


Stools 


Re pa red 


390 Oanal 8t., New York. 





The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


JOHN F. STRATTON <& CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 





EVERY sTRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY | 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 














“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 


As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
»oiNn te. 
uick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. 


sum of seventy-five cents each. 


ata minimum of cost. 
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appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
{ States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 


time to time in the great cities of the Unitec 


while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May ist, at all 
coupon ticket effices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, zood for 


Atreduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. 
ninety dae at great reduction from regular fares. 


MEMBER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
ress 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 


No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
A journey that furnishes the finest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 








pol __\_ 9“ [GHICAGS & SMADLLUS 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all peasants Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, — Utah, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La , Owatonna, and all _—_ in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and One 
Ft. bey and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Gra 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

It is the Only Line running PULLMAN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Chicago and Council 
Blaffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. | 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 

. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 
way. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 

‘ou will bey your Tickets by this route, 6a" AN 

ILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket nts sell Tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man. Chicaze. 


Sure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 


> 
r the comfort of its patrons ts 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 
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G. ROBERT MARTIN, + 


4 ee ee No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, THE ONLY BANJO THAT, 


RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. z 


RTIN GUITA 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Sand Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all Kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
2 FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Fornetss Band Xastraments, 


Ee 8 BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CreLesraTep 
Makers. Latest Styles. 


















































80 Medals from Al! Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 





Vv 


CORNETS-—-With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 

















other celebrated Styles, 
\ alk jensine No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 
Also Importer of x and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scuneisen, Lonvox, November 96th, 1874 





Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Beason & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 5? Bast ist, Street New York 


European and American Musical Instruments, “pela ert tipee ke fvtpinyenr beeper dy ph is 6 nl 


stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th Jum 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that al! our business transac 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tions must pass through your hand, unti! the e xpiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest | °% this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, ¥F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR MLUSTRATED Crroevxu 


ne THOM” MEARTIN GUITARS tow ri 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <<@ 

















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


. STARK & CO., 





and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the high riced instrument, offered by «A sther 

maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The 


STRINGS, &c., 


E:.No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! | 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions haswered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Libera) Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, - - - NEW YORK, 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 








Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Cornets and Band Instruments! paND INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 
Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. | 4iso “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 
French, German and Italian Strings, and Musical Merchandise i in general. 
Anp Importers or anp Wuoresace Deacars 1x 


train re come“ MUSIGAL INSTRUMENTS, "223<222" 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


is the neatest, most dura- 
ble and prettiest shaped 

Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
and air- tight. The Box nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mc 


Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 
durability, is full lined 

de of Black Walnut, and shaped like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and | Chas De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napo leon W. Gould 
~ a receptasio for Rosin and Strin = Hendie on top orin front. The greatest Violin Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, * * Berteling”’ Vlasionets aad Fivies. White's Chinrests, “Rogers* 
Piayers of our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and preserve the Violin. Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 






ws Pat. Serr. 14,%1880 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








U. AURTZMANN 


+ GRAND:« 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. ¥. 


PIANUT OR 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 











} Gold Medal at the 
J] World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid gis novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No, |1 E. 14th St., New York, 


















CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—— GAPTIVATE THE WORLD." 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=arposition; Grand Frize Medal, Paris Earposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@~Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Is making 100,000 oa those splendid fin SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HaLr-pricke, They 


are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at Be THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE. New York. 


1] @s x Te —_—— Sear’ _& wpa & Ppa _& —— a a ~ , Come i a ._La z—— 
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YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—-Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








bo 


—_ Established in 1657. fe 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


—Manufacturers of— 


GRAND, 


Upright» quae 
PEANOPUREEY 


bit Pea 
Upricht PianofOrS . i 
4 Specialty, ss 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washintgon Street, BOSTON. 
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P HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 

four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, 8° 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 834 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N. 1. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS + 


Received thc Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. q 
§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





__ Warercoms, 237 E. 236d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 











—ESTABLISHED 1854. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


r~\ \ 
| All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bara ent, patented July, 1872, and \ 
GA BLER Nov., 1875, and my cen have my patent metallic action treme. cat in one piece ‘(patented \ 
=, <a — << May, 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





—#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. &— 
Factory and VWarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 





IANOFORTE §§CTIONS 








No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orfrice amd Wareroonmis pi ae Ores Go aie BO oe os oe 


lactorwy 


1-2 @-0 OGW. eel Street, 


— -NEW YORK,U.S.A. = 





ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





is su autedepweede Ce ccwesvectscvetedses Boards. 
EAT Se ee ea rr 200“ 
Tac in ceercetceess SEE Sanecoccgecceuseucses 5,249 
Ee ST secncntennesacand vane 9,006 “ 
| Sf error 37,690“ 





SR iaits wovdensie sens EE oS eve cepeccscescce cine 41,585 “ 





—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
<Q—__ —_____ 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instre- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 





of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Muffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Il 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., and many others throughout the West, 


‘ve. =~ WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “=<"" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


etc and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue 











SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, .- - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, Xc. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 
——- > 


List OF ouR 


Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 

Fifth Avenue Cata., N.Y., 

St. George’s Church, 

St. Paul’s M.E. Ch., 

Holy Innocents, = 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 

Brooklyn Tabernacle, 

Pittsburg Cathedral, 

Mobile Cathedral, 

rst Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. John’s M E., Brooklyn, 

Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 

Christ Ch., New Orleans, 

Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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H, J, EAVES 
CO STU M ER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 





Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 
Opera Chairs 

ed, Upholstered or 
Plain: newest styles ; with 


Foot Rest, Ti Back and 
Hat Rest. S for Cata- 
Made 


















CROWN’ 


ORGANS 


~— AND — 


Sewing Machines. 


Easiest te Sell and the Best. 


Prices and Circulars sent to Dealers on request 


Y GEO. P. BENT, Chica*o and Kansas City. 


MUSICAL + COURIER * BINDER. 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 








The SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST and BEST BINDER 
IN THE MARKET. 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of 
price, to any address in the United Siates. Foreign 


postage added. Address orders to 











HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, No. 74 Duane Street, New York 
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PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


Grand, Square and Upright Piance 


REPORT: 

“For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. CaAmMpBen, Secretary. 
— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 

CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 

Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos, 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 

tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 

Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.’’ 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 











mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE. AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
BSSTABLISEED 1646. 





SSTABLISHED 1843. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








gNBERG Rich in Tone 
(3 Vaupeb 


PIAN OS “gay 


333 & 335 VYWest 36th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. 


Opel 








BEHNING 


—<?-With Improved Patent Agraffe 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.co— 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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ARDY CHAPEL 
HE ESTEY ORGAN, 


popularity It is universally known 


through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide 
as combining sweetness and 


power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


{8 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


Jo Beiter «CoO. - - Brattleboro, Vt. 





<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp Sr., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 





J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. JI am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR Cc HAPPEL L, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


Musicat, INSTRUMENT VV AREHOUSE. 


—— a 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 





NEW YORK: 
No. 31 
Maiden Lane. 


CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 
State Street. 








Established 1868. 
eB Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courter. 


@2™ Catalogues Free. 
Mention, Tue Courisr. 





| Established 1835. 
| 
i 


Used by Levy, ARBUCKLE, REYNOLDS, » and all Artists. , 


~~ ==) SPECIALTIES: — or 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for‘BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
Importer of General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Genuine MEY’ ER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and | Manufacturer of 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments, BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c,, &c. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 


Duane Street. New York. 





